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THE POOR CURATE. 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 
¢ (TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH.) 


1 norep! hoped on from day day to day: in 
autumn for spring, in spring for autumn; from 


one year to another; and thus I had hoped away ; 


thirty years of my life; without rising above the 


condition of a country curate, with scanty pay, . 


mean fare and no society but the ill-tempered 
wife of the tippling parson. But one day I got 
a letter from an acquaintance in Stockholm, 


apprizing me that my uncle P., the rich mer- 


chant, was lying at the point of death, and had 
expressed a desire to see his long neglected 
nephew. 

With a little lean bundle on my arm, but a 
million of rich hopes in my breast, I set forth to 


the capital, having first gained leave to spend | 
It is true my purse was light, | 
but since I was to be my uncle’s heir, I had ‘ 
So I went on } 


the winter there. 


no fear but I should soon fill it. 
merrily, day and night, till I reached my desti- 


nation, having expended all my:funds but a : 
That I determined to lay out on a good ° 


dollar. 
dinner, and afterward to go to my uncle. 


I had finished my meal and pushed back my | 
chair with no little complagéncy, when a stranger | 


came in and accosted the host. I soon found they 
were talking of my uncle P. 
listening. 
was already dead—that he had made no will— 


more, that his estate had disappointed every } 
And—fool that ! 
I was!—I had gone on spending my money like $ 


body by turning out insolvent. 


a prince, until now I was left without a cent, in 
a strange capital. © rose from the table, paid 
my last dollar, and went out into the street a 
beggar. 

But to let my spirits sink was the worst way 
possible; to put my hands in my bosom and look 
up to heaven, was not much better. So I sought 
out a remote street, where I found a small cham- 
ber to let; and in the morning went out to seek 


employment as a copyist. I spent many days in 
Vou. VIII.—4 
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I could not help ‘ 
What was my terror to hear that he | 
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, a fruitless search for work. Sometimes I got a 
‘ job that keptime for a week; sometimes I had to 

go without a dinner. But my hopes did not fail 
me till one evening, when my landlord told me 
that I must pay my rent on the morrow or be 
turned into the street. 

It was an indescribably cold November’s even- 
ing, and [ had just returned from visiting a house 
of sickness, where I had given away my last 
penny, when I was greeted with this amiable 
salutation. ; 

I trimmed my sleepy, dim-burning lamp with 
‘ my fingers, and then looked about my little dingy 
chamber and sighed. What was I to d@ to escape 
' starvation? 

‘Diogenes was worse accommodated,” I ex- 
claimed, as I pulled my lame table away from 
the window, for the wind and rain seemed un- 
willing to stay outside. At the same moment, 
my glance fell upon a cheerfully glowing fire in 
an opposite kitchen. AgainI sighed. I looked up 
to a higher floor, and here I bad a view through 
an unturtained window of a gaily illumined 

‘ chamber, where a numerous family was assem- 
I was stiff with cold 
and damp, and had eaten nothing since breakfast. 

‘* Ah!’ thought I, ‘‘if that pretty maiden, who 
i3 just now reaching a cup of tea to the stout 
gentleman upon the sofa, who seems toojkigavily 
replenished to rise from his seat, would put out 

her fair hand a little farther this way, and could 
— with a thousand thankful kisses—how foolish! 
‘ The fat gentleman takes the cup, and dips his 
bun in the tea so deliberately—’tis enough to 
make one cry! And now that pretty maid is 
caressing him I wonder if he is her papa, or 
her uncle; or, perhaps, enviable mortal! but no, 
that cannot be; he is, at least, forty years older 
than she! 
$@ «That must be his wife surely, that elderly 
$ lady who sits beside him on the sofa, and to 
¢ whom the fair maiden offers a platter of cakes. 
i But to whom does she hand them now? One 
$ ear, and a part of a shoulder, is all that projects 
} beyond the rim of the window. How long he 
keeps the gentle girl waiting for his pleasure! 


bled around a tea-table. 
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but it must be a lady—no gentleman would be- 
have so! or it may be her brother. Ah! see his 


great fist thrust into the biscuit basket, a rude ‘ 


lout! but perhaps he was hungry. Now she 
turns to the two little girls, her sisters, most 
likely, and she gives them all that Mr. One-ear 





has left behind. As for herself, she seems to } 
; the only looking-glass I had in my chamber, that 


take no more of the tea than I do, except its 
fragrance. But what a movement suddenly 


takes place in the room! The old gentleman ; 
briskly starts up from the sofa—the one-eared } 


gentleman rushes forward, and gives the gentle 
maiden a rude shock (a dromedary.as he is!) that ; 


impels her against the tea-table, agd makes the 
old lady, who was just rising from the sofa, sit 
down again. The children skip about and clap 
their hands; the door opens—in comes a young 


5 


arms! Aha? there I have it. I jerked to my : 
window shutter, so that it cracked, and sat down ; 


wet with the rain, and with trembling knees, 
upon my stool. 

‘What had I to do staring through the win- 
dow? This comes of curiosity!’ said I. 


enn 








Here I had to stop; for something like a drop 
of rain fell on my cheek, and I could not see my 
paper clearly. 

‘‘How many,” thought I, as my thoughts, 
against my will, took a melancholy turn, ‘how 
many are doomed to know nothing of this hap- 
piness!”” Fora moment I considered myself in 


of truth, and then with gloomy feelings I wrote 
on— 


‘‘Unhappy, surely, is the desolate one who, in 
the cold and dreary moments of life, (which come 
so often) can rest on no faithful bosom, whose 
sighs are unanswered, to whose complaint no 
voice replies, ‘I understand you; I sympathize 
with you!’ He is depressed; no one raises his 
drooping head! He weeps; no one regards it! 
He goes away; no one follows him! He sleeps; 


officer—the young maiden throws herself into his ; 8° On watches over him! He is alone! why 
; does he not die? Ah! who would mourn over 


him? How cold the grave which no warm tear 
of love bedews! He is lonely in the winter’s 
night. For him earth has no flowers, and dimly 


‘ burn the lights of heaven. Why wanders he 


Eight days before, this family had returned ° 
from the*tountry into the fine house opposite, } 
and all this time I had never inquired who they } 


were. What business had I, this evening, to.be 


prying into their circle? What good could it do > 
’ desolate in the world, that, but for a strong con- 


to me? 


I was in a dull mood, and felt something of } 


heart-heaviness; but, according to my resolution 
never to yield to despondency, I set about a de- 
scription of domestic happiness; of that happi- 


ness of which I had never tasted! Said I, as I > 


breathed upon my stiffened fingers, ‘‘am I then 
the first who has sought in the hot-house of 
imagination a pleasing warmth which the hard 
world of realities denies us? Six dollars for a 
load of pine wood; ay, you will not have them 
till December. I will write!” So I wrote. 


‘‘Happy, thrice happy is the family in whose 
close and warm circle no heart feels lonely in its 
joys or its sorrows; no glance, no smile remains 
unanswered; where the members daily say to 
each other, not in mere words, but in their 
actions, your cares, your joys, your fortunes, 
are also mine!” 

‘* Beautiful is the quiet, peacefdl house, which 
closes it protecting walls around the pilgrim 
through life, which collects around its friendly, 
gleaming hearth, the old grandsire, leaning upon 
his staff, the manly husband, the amiable wily 
and their happy children, who close the day 
sport and enjoyment with hearty thanksgiving, 
while the mother chaunts to them a little song, 
telling how— 


‘ Angels their vigils keep 
Around the bed 
And o’er the head 

Of innocence asleep!” 


; 
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here alone? Why does he not flee as a shadow 
to the land of shadows? Ah! he still hopes. A 
pauper, he begs for happiness, and hopes, in the 
eleventh hour, that some friendly hand will be- 
stow it.” 

It was my own situation that I described. 

Early robbed of my parents—without brother, 
sister, friends or relatives, I stood so lonely and 


fidence in Heaven, and a naturally cheerful dis- 
position, I should have sought to escape from 
such an existence. Hitherto—more from instinct 
than philosophy, I had habitually suppressed all 
earnest longings for a happier state of life than 
that which surrounded me; but lately other 
thoughts had been gaining power over me, and, 
especially this evening, I felt an unutterable de- 
sire for a friend, for one whom I might love; in 
short, for a bosom companion—a wife—one with 
whom I might feel myself a king, even in the 
meanest hut! But I remembered, as involunta- 
rily I shuddered with cold, that all my love, in 
such circumstances as the present, could not pre- 
vent my wife, if I had one, from being frozen or 
starved to death. More depressed than ever, I 
arose from my stool, and paced up and down in 
my little boundary. The oppressive feeling of 
my situation followed me like my shadow on the 
wall; and, for the first time in my life, I was 
quite disheartened, and cast a gloomy glance 
upon the future. 

‘But what in the world,’ I exclaimed ear- 
nestly to myself, ‘“‘with all this dull pondering 
avail!” Again I tried to loosen myself from the 
anxious thoughts that plagued me. ‘If but one 
Christian soul would only come to see me, who- 
ever it might be, friend or foe—any visitor would 
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be welcome to break this dismal solitude. Yea, ; you fished out of the water, at the risk of remain- 
if one from the world of spirits would open the ; ing to keep company with fishes yourself? See, 
door, he should be welcome. What was that? 3 here are my father, my mother, and my sister 
Three knocks at the door! I'll not believe my 3 Wilhelmina.” I pressed his hand. Then with 
senses—three knocks again!’’ I went and opened 3 a smart blow with his fist upon the table, the 
the door. Nobody was there; but the wind howled 3 father exclaimed, ‘‘and because you have saved 
along the staircase. Hastily I closed the door, } my son’s life, and you are an honorable fellow, 
put my hands in my pockets, and continued my $ that can suffer hunger to afford food to others, I 
walk, humming to keep up my courage. In a $ declare you shal] have the benefice of H——._ I 
few moments I heard something like a sigh. I § —I have the patronage. you understand!” For 
stopped and listened. Again I heard distinctly ; a while I was bereft of the power of thought and 
a sigh, and that so deep and sorrowful, that } speech; and, amid all the explanations that were 
with considerable emotion I called out, ‘‘ who is } given, there yyas only one thing that impressed 
there?” No answer was returned. I stood for 3 itself clear pon my mind—that Wilhelmina 
a moment to study what all this could mean, { was not—that Wilhelmina was the sister of 
when a frightful noise, as if a host of cats was Augustus. He had that evening returned from 
coming screaming down stairs, ending with a} a journey, during which, in the preceding sum- 
heavy thump against my door, made me decided ? mer, I had enjoyed the happiness of saving his 
for action.. I took up my glimmering light; but, life. Previous to this accident, I had only drank 
in the moment that I opened the door, it expired, } with him in the brotherhood of the University, 
or was blown out. <A gigantic white figure } He had related to his family, with all the enthu- 
hovered before me, and I felt myself suddenly siasm of youth, my good service in his behalf, 
; 
; 
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grasped by two powerful arms. I cried out for } and all that he knew of me besides.’ His father, 
help, and struggled so hard, that my antagonist ; who had a benefice in his gift, and, as I afterward 
fell to the ground with me; but I happened to be } learned, had glanced with pity sometimes, through 
uppermost. Like an arrow I bonnded up, and } the window upon my scanty table, had resolved, 
would have run, but stumbled over something— } at the request of his son, to raise me from the lap 
Heaven knows what--I believe somebody had 3 of poverty to the summit of happiness. Augustus, 
seized my feet: again I fell to the gronnd, struck } in his delight, would make this resolujion instantly 
my head against the corner of the table, and lost § known to me; and in his love of a practical joke, 
my senses, with a sound like loud laughter ring- ; he approached my chamber in the style already 
ing in my ears. described ; the consequence of which, for me, was 

Vrhen I opened my eyes again, they encoun- { my wound upon the temple, and my translation 
tered a dazzling glare. I closed them again, and } across the street out of darkness into light. A 
listened to a distracting noise that hovered around thousand times has the good youth begged for- 
me. Again I opened them, and tried to distin- } giveness for his indiscretion, and as many times 
guish and recognize some of the objects about have I assured him that the benefice of H. 
me, which seemed so new and wonderful, that I } would prove a balsam strong enough to cure a 
suddenly feared I had lost my senses. I lay upon } deeper wound! Astonished was I to find that 
a sofa, and—no, I was not deluded'—the beau- the ear and shoulder of the gentleman, who at 
tiful maiden who had hovered before my imagi- tea-time was the subject of my splenetic obser- 
nation all the evening, now really stood beside ? vations, belonged to no one less than my patron. 
me, with a heavenly expression of ag The stout gentleman was Wilhelmina’s uncle. 














and carefully bathed my head. A young man, The kindness and cheerfulness of my new 
whose face seemed familiar to me, stood and 3 friends made me soon feel at home and happy. 
held my hand. I saw also the fat old gen-{ The old people treated me as if I was their child, 
tleman and another thin gentleman, and next 13 and the young people admitted me to all the pri- 
discovered the lady, the children, and the para-} vileges of a brother. After I had received two 
dise of the tea-table glimmering in a sort of} cups of tea from the hand of Wilhelmina, I arose 
twilight distance; in short, by some inconceivable } to take my leave of the family for the night. All 
humor of fortune, I found myself in the midst of } invited me to stay; but I determined to spend my 
the very family I had, an hour before, contem- 3 fst happy night in my old lodging, and there to 
plated with such interest! offer thanks to the Guide of my destiny. Augus- 

As I recovered my faculties, the military young § tus attended me to my resting-place. There my 
man enfolded me in his arms. ‘‘Do you not know } landlord stood in the chamber, between the over- 
me again?” said he, while I sat still as if petrified. } thrown stool and table, with an aspect something 
“Have you forgotten Augustus, whose life you} between rain and sunshine. One side of his mouth 
saved not long ago at the risk of your own? whom! was screwed up to his ear with an attempt at a 
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smile, while the other was drawn down to his 
chin with suspicion; his eyes followed the same 
directions, and his whole face seemed seized with 
a cramp, until Augustus requested him to leave 
usialone, and then his countenance dissolved into 
complacency. 

Augustus was most earnestly indignant at the 
sight of my table, my stool, and my bed, and 
talked of whipping my. landlord for his extortion. 
I was compelled to assure him that 1 would 
change my lodgings on the coming day. When 
my friend had left me, I spent some time in 
meditating upon this change in myfortunes, and 
thanked God heartily for it. Thal thoughts 
ran away to my pastoral charge, and Heaven 
only knows with how many fat oxen, with what 
flowers, and fruits, and trees, J replenished my 
paradise, where I wandered with my Eve, and 
how many richly edified souls I saw streaming 
out of my church. I baptised, I confirmed, I 
betrothed the dear children of my pastorage, and 
forgot none but the funeral ceremonies. 

At last, beyond midnight, I closed my eyes, and 
gave thoughts to the wild powers of dream-land. 
Then I preached with a loud voice in my church; 
while my congregation would persist in sleeping. 
After divine service my congregation came out 
of the church transformed into sheep and oxen, 
bleating and lowing at me when I reproved 
them. I tried to lead my wife away; but could 
not separate her from a great turnip-plant that 
grew, and grew, till it covered both our heads. 
Then I tried to climb up to heaven on a ladder; 
but potatoes, grass, tares, and peas, entangled 
my feet, and hindered every step. At last I saw 
myself walking upon my head among my posses- 
sions; and as I wondered how this could be I fell 
more soundly asleep. Yet. J must have continued 
my pastoral dream: for in the morning I woke 3 
myself at the end of a long sermon, by saying } 
that the events of the preceding evening were not > 
dreams, until Augustus made his appearance, and 
invited me to be with his family at noon. 

The pastorate, Wilhelmina, the family into 
which I entered; the new hopes of the future 
that now glittered in the sunshine of the present; 
all filled me with a joy to be felt, not described! 

From the depth of a thankful heart, I hailed 
the new life dawning upon me with a resolution, 
whatever might come, to do the best, and hope 
for the best in every case! 

Two years after that happy dinner, I sat, orf® 
autumn evening, in my snug parsonage, beside 
the fire. Close to me sat my dear wife, my Wil- 
helmina, and spun. I was about to read to her 
the.sermon I had prepared for the next Sunday, 
and which, I hoped, would prove very edifying 
to mycongregation. AsI turned over the manu- 
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script, a loosé leaf fell out. It was the very paper 
upon which, just two years previous to that even- 
ing, I had written down my thoughts on domestic 
happiness, in a situation, apparently, so far away 
from everything of the kind. - I showed it to my 
wife. She read it, and smiled through her tears; 
and, with an arch expression which is, I believe, 
peculiar to herself, she took up my pen and wrote 
on the other side of the leaf as follows:— 


‘‘The author can now, I hope, give a picture 
of his situation quite a contrast to that on the 
Now, he is no longer lonely, no more 
forsaken and desolate. His gentlest sigh is an- 
swered; his most intimate sorrows are shared 
with his wife. He goes; her heart follows him. 
He comes; she hastens to meet him with a smile. 
His tears are wiped away by her hand, and his 
smiles are reflected upon her face. She plucks 
flowers to strew his path. He has a flock dear to 
him; several devoted friends; and he counts as 
his relatives all who are destitute. He loves; he 
is beloved. He has the pewer to make men 
happy. He is happy.” 


Truly has my Wilhelmina painted my present 
situation; and, inspired with feelings cheerful and 
bright as sunbeams in spring, I send forth my 
hopes to delight themselves in the future. 

I hope to live many years with my wife. And 
we, that is Wilhelmina and myself, hope during 
this time to dry many tears, and for ourselves, to 
shed as few as may fall to the lot of children of 
the earth such as we are. We hope that neither 
of us will long survive the other. 

Lastly, we hope, that we shall always be able 
to hope while here; and, when all the hopes of 
this green earth must vanish away before the 
light of eternal certainties, then we hope our 
Good Father will pronounce a mild judgment 
upon his humble and hopeful children. 


GOOD NATURE. 


BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Know, fair maiden, sweet good nature 
Is the most attractive grace; 
Is the finest, fairest feature 
In the fairest, finest face; 
Wit may strike with admiration, 
Sense and judgment all approve; 
Beauty courts our commendation 
And enflames our hearts with love. 


But good nature, more enchanting, 
Does a thousand charms impart; 

Fills the features that are wanting, 
Captivates the coldest hearts; 

Thus improves the worst complexion, 
Draws esteem and love sincere, 

Friendship, and each kind affection 
Mortal life inherits here. 


*.. 
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THE CITY BELLE, 
AND THE VILLAGE GIRL. 
BY MRS. ALFRED H. REIP. 


CHAPTER lI. 





‘Why writes she so to me?” 


Brancne Mayrietp was young, bright and 
beautiful. Never was there a star in the horizon 
of life that shone more brilliantly than hers; not 
one cloud had ever dimmed the summer sky of 
her existence. She was everybody’s pet, and 


her. Her fortune was the very reverse of that of 
the more unfortunate maiden so charmingly re- 


everybody loved her, that is, every one who knew 
¢ 


lated by Tom Moore: she never loved a tree ¢ 


or flower but ’t was sure to grow and bloom most 


exuberantly. Blanche was a genius, full of ani- 
g 


mation and sensibility, then the flow of her spirits 
was so delightful, her sallies so playful, her smile 
so beaming, as it changed with her ever changing 
mood—her eye would darken and her cheek glow 
as she pelted her numerous admirers with flowers 
when they spoke of their fancied woes—but when 
they vowed they had caught inspiration from the 


light of her smile, and commenced making rhymes } 


on her beauty, she would laugh until she shed } 
tears; the only tears she could recollect she ever 


shed. This perpetual summer of the mind im- 
parted a charm on all around, and her presence 


¢ 
: 
was ever the signal for merry looks and lively ; 
; 


discourse—her light elastic step was also as irre- 
sistible an invitation to stand up for a cotillion as ; 
the sound of a violin. Blanche was the idolized $ 
and only child of a doting father and fond mother, 
who resided in a picturesque village about forty ; 
miles west of New York city. At the time my 
story commences, the Mayfields were in hourly § 
expectation of a visit from a relative, the young 
and beautiful Miss Hadaway, whose residence | 
was in the metropolis, and as the relatives were ; 
utter strangers to each other, we may readily { 
suppose our village girl was on the gui vive of ‘ 
expectation to behold the city belle, who was to ( 
be their guest during the summer months. 

“Mamma,” said Blanche, seating herself at the ‘ 
window to watch for the arrival—‘‘ my cousin’s 3 
letter has somewhat perplexed me, it is so different | 
from what I should have written to her.” ; 

‘Why so, my dear? I was engaged when you } 
Jeceived it, and you have yet to relate the con- 
tents—tell me what she says.” 

‘Well, now listen, mother, and dear father, ; 
too,”’ said Blanche, assuming a look of great 
importance. Mr. Mayfield silently laid aside 
a newspaper, containing the latest intelligence 
from the seat of government, and fixed himself 

4* 
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in a listening attitude. Blanche went on, not 
to read the letter but to give its contents. ‘‘My 
cousin Isabel commences her letter, by complain- 
ing of her insupportable fatigues, excruciating 
head-aches, the délicate state of her nerves— 
and goes on by deploring the want of time, and 
the want of capacity, and concludes by wishing 
for a quotation from Ovid to express what she 
wishes to say.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield laughed, and the 
latter said she believed Ovid was very beautiful. 

**But, mamma, none of his metamorphoses 
were ever re complete than your daughter’s, 
from joy wtbving received a letter from a cousin 
whom I have yearned to see, to disappointment 
when I looked into the letter.” 

‘* But, my child, it is very fashionable to quote 
from Ovid,” answered the mother. 

« “Still, mamma, I would have preferred a kind 
expression of her own, to all that Ovid ever wrote 
or Homer sung.” 

‘*My dear Blanche you are still a child at 
heart, though a rare, sweet child,” and the 
father folded his arms around his daughter and 
kissed her brow. After a momentary silence 
Mr. Mayfield resumed his paper, but Blanche, 
who never could be quiet, interrupted him by 
asking if his favorite speaker in the House of 
Representatives had won any new laurels. ° 

‘*Ah! that he has my girl—his recent effort in 
favor of the tariff is the most powerful appeal 
I have ever read. Heartily as I have always 
participated in the enthusiasm with which his 
speeches have been regarded by you, I never 
until now knew of what he was capable.” 

“The subject on which Mr. Walton spoke last 
is a very interesting one to you, dear father,” 
said Blanche, seating herself beside him, that she 
might talk of an object that was very interesting 
to her—and that was the speaker of whom she 
had heard and read so much. The gifted mind 
of the young statesman had first caught her 
attention, and’ as she continued to peruse, with 
her father, those eloquent speeches so full of 
enthusiasm, sparkling intellect and true genius, 
her feelings became enlisted with something 
more than mere admiration. 

Before Mr. Mayfield could answer, the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard approaching, and 


; Blanche, with her quick, light step sprang to the 


door to receive her guest; her eyes darted a 
glance of earnest admiration on the graceful, 
beautiful and elegantly dressed creature who 
descended the carriage steps, wrapped in a 
splendid cashmere, followed by a maid with a 
bundle of shawls. Miss Hadaway returned the 
warm embrace of her aunt and cousin languidly, 
complaining of intolerable fatigue and weariness. 
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Blanche placed the easiest chair in the pleasantest 
part of the room, and begged her to rest. Miss 
Hadaway threw herself gracefully into the offered 
seat, drew on her white kid gloves, took a survey 
of the room, with its plain and solid furniture— 
looked for a moment at her aunt and cousin, then 
languidly closed her eyes, in which situation she 
remained undisturbed until tea was announced. 
During tea her delicate senses seemed to recoil 
before the substantial meal placed before her, 
and she eat but sparingly. When the cousins 
were alone in the chamber Blanche had appro- 
priated to her guest, and where egerything was 
arranged for her comfort, Miss Had@Way, after a 
short silence, said, 

‘Pray, cousin Blanche, what do you contrive 
to do with yourself here?” 

‘‘T have a great many employments, cousin 
Isabella, and am always very happy. If you 
will allow me I will give you a brief description 
of one day, which will serve for all the rest: you 
will think our life monotonous, and it is, in a 
degree; but, oh! it is such a charming, sweet, 
pleasant life, that I could never weary of it. I 
usually rise at five, after bathing take a stroll in 
the garden among the roses, feed my pet robins, 
and sometimes even start on a butterfly chase— 
but you look as though you were shocked—pray 
excuse me, you know I am but a simple country 
giil. Well, to go on, after breakfast I superin- 
tend a few household matters, study some, prac- 
tice on the harp some: then follow my equestrian 
exercises, my dear father generally accompanies 
me, and we ride until time to dress for dinner. 
After which my father, who is an attentive reader 
of the debates in Congress, entertains me with an 
account of all the proceedings there, with a rap- 
turous eulogy on the last speech of Mr. Walton, 
who is a e 

“Do you know Mr. Walton?” asked Isabella, 
interrupting her. 

“Not personally, but J hear’ he is coming to 
the neighborhood—I rejoice that it is so, for the 
prospect of becoming acquainted with one, from 
whom I have derived both pleasure and instrue- 
tion, gives me unbounded joy. I may say, I look 
forward to this visit as the pleasantest thing that 
could happen.” 

‘* Ah, indeed, it is fortunate that persons can 
be easily pleased, who have only moderate enjoy- 
ments allotted them—poor thing! I pity you if 
this should be your greatest pleasure.” 7 

Blanche, all amazement, was silent ‘for a mo- 
ment, then asked if there was anything she wished 
to have. 

‘‘ Nothing—except my maid.” 

**I wish I could do something for you.”’ 

‘Do not tease me—1 beg to be alone.” 
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Blanche retired to her own apartment, where 
for the first time in her life she fell into a deep 
reverie; her feelings were entirely new to her— 
she could not help fearing that she would be* 
painfully disappointed in the cousin from whose 
visit she had anticipated so much pleasure. 
Blanche was ignorant of the world. She had 
as yet no knowledge of those contemptible cha- 
racters, who, from caprice, are variable in their 
behavior, and totally regardless of the feelings of 
others; still less could she conceive there were 
numbers who had uniform habits of insolence to 
all who they imagined had no pretensions to con- 
sequence. 

CHAPTER Il. 


“Tet me be seen, could I that wish obtain, 


All other wishes my own power would gain.” 


Henry Watton had returned to New York, 
after the close of a long and rather tedious ses- 
sion of Congress, where he had distinguished 
himself and won laurels among the great men 
of the day in the councils of the nation by his 
great talents and powerful eloquence: in addition 
to this he was young, handsome and a million- 
aire, which rendered him an important personage 
everywhere—but mothers and daughters were 
more than usually interested. When met by the 
former he was greeted with smiles of the blandest 
courtesy; always receiving a hint of the beauty 
and accomplishments of their daughters, given of 
course without appearing to have any peculiar 
motive other than parental pride. The latter 
sought in various ways to attract his attention— 
affability, sweet solicitude, sprightly vivacity, the 
modest look and bashfully casting down the eye, 
as he chanced to glance toward them failed, even 
the light badinage which so often detains a wil- 
ling listener, proved for once at fault; for his 
heart was closed to all these fascinations, and 
after attending a few fetes where he had been 
the ‘‘ observed of all observers,”’ and where some 
very trifling attention he had bestowed on a pretty 
modest looking girl, created such jealousy and 
sowed enmities which will possibly never be era- 
dicated, he suddenly left the city. That his im- 
mense wealth was the cause of all the adulation 
so freely lavished upon him he knew to well, and 
he felt weary of it. 

‘* Without affection,” said he sadly, ‘‘there can 
exist no happiness, and where can I look for the 
precious gift? I can never marry, for I should 
always be haunted by the idea that the attracting 
name of wealth had won me a bride. Ab, me! 
would that I were but an humble, honest farmer, 
then I would glide down life’s smooth tide con- 
tented and happy.” 





Isabella heard on all sides of the unbounded 
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wealth and fame of this distinguished young man. 
Some had ventured to whisper that he was made 
of marble, of ice, of steel, of adamant, or else of 
some new composition compounded of all these 
materials, and exceeding them all in impassive- 
ness; and being prevented from trying the power 
of her charms, which she believed, if displayed, 
would prove irresistible, by confinement to the 
house in consequence of a severe cold, she deter- 
mined now that the rose once more bloomed upon 
her cheek, to give a brilliant fete, and bring the 
Congressman within the spere of her attractions } 
—she would take his heart by a coup de main, 
that she would. Invitations were sent, and the 
evening of the party arrived—Isabella fancied 
she had made an exquisite toilet, she was dressed 
in simple white, with a few pearl ornaments; ; 
this was recherce and intended to produce effect, g 
for the demands of an overweening vanity were 
about to be gratified. Nothing very pleasant lasts 
long; it carries decline in its principle—the party 
—the party had its ending—but the non-appear- 
ance of Mr. Walton absolutely marred the festi- 
vities of the evening. Where could he be? what 
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I will go—I have always fancied a visit to aunt 
Mayfield must be a sojourn in the valley of the 
shadow of death—but now I will accept the 
invitation of cousin Blanche, who is, I suppose, 
a most excellent person, one who has in no wise 
swerved from the straight path. She is young, 
and, they say pretty, but I feel assured she can 
be disagreeable when the spirit moves—however, 
I will try her temper—I shall soon supersede her 
in the graces of all the village beaux, for she will 
wane in the light of a newer and brighter star, 
and to decline in the hemisphere where she has 
twinkled since infancy, will be malice and all 
uncharitabldhess.”” 


CHAPTER IlIl. 


‘My harp, give me harp once more.” 


A Few days were passed in anxiety, suspense 


; and weariness by Isabella, augmented by the dis- 


appointment of every passing hour in which she 
expected in vain to hear of the arrival of Mr. 
Walton. Why he had not come none could tell, 
not even the family of Judge Nelson, (where he 


could be the matter? was he:ill? was he deprived » was to remain) but it was supposed he had loitered 
of this delightful party by some dreadful acci- } on the way, pleased perhaps with the scenery, or 
dent? When it was known that he had actually ; probably detained by meeting with friends. Mr. 
left the city, disappointment was universally felt ; Mayfield came into the room about a week after 
by the set bent on matrimonial speculation. Some } the arrival of his niece, with an air of more than 





said he behaved exceedingly ill, being blind, deaf } 
and stupid to an intolerable degree, neither seeing 
sweet glances, nor hearing balmy sighs: and yet, 
Strange to say, from the very spirit of contradic- 
tion they thought and talked more of him than 
ever. None more deeply felt the blow caused 
by this unexpected flight than did Miss Hada- 
way, to her it was an unforseen climax after 
wasting so much time in preparation to attack a 
heart which had been considered invulnerable. 
It was too bad, it was provoking to retreat with- 
out having even seen her charms, and she, in 
fancy, had already conquered and won the prize 
had exhibited him, her vassal in chains to the 
envy and jealousy of all beholders. Endeavoring 
to conceal her perturbation from those around, 
and by way of appearing indifferent, she asked 
where the bird had flown? She was answered 
he had gone to spend the summer with an uncle 
near the village of Her spirits rose. 

‘“‘He is gone,” thonght she, ‘‘but not beyond 
my reach. Now, if I could only renounce the 
pomps, glitter and attractions of dear, delightful 
Saratoga this season for dull, stupid, monotonous 
country life, it would be the very thing for me— 
there I should meet him constantly—what laurels 
will be twined round my reputation when he sur- 
renders to me. Why, the whole female world 
will be wild with envy—yes, it shall be so—yes, 
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ordinary satisfaction. 

“T have just now,” said he, turning to his 
wife, “‘met with an occnrrence that has given 
me great pleasure. You are aware how ardently 
I have wished to have Blanche perfected in the 
art of singing and playing on the harp! Well, I 
was fortunate enongh to meet with a gentleman 
who offers to become teacher, and I have pro- 
mised to send her to join the class he is getting 
up.” 

‘*T rejoice to hear it,”’ said his wife—‘ Blanche 
will now become mistress of every accomplish- 
ment.” 

‘What say you, niece, to my scheme; will you 
become a pupil?” asked Mr. Mayfield. 

‘‘T hate stupid country pedagogues,” 
the city belle affectedly. 

“But this young man is not stupid, neither is 
he country bred: in my opinion he is remarkable 
for politeness, and what you ladies call genteelly 
dressed, I am sure he is.” 

“Tf I thought I would derive any amusement 
I might go occasionally—for I find country life 
very dull.” 

**To be sure you will—I’Il‘answer for it—both 
amusement and instruction—then we shall have 
two singing birds chirping from morning until 
night,” and the old gentleman rubbed his hands 
in great glee. 
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‘*But, uncle, we don’t tolerate any music now, 
scarcely, but Italian in New York.” 

‘*We want none of it here though—no! no, 
nothing but plain, good English—run Blanche, 
my girl, to the harp and show your cousin what 
I love.” 

Blanche obeyed, and we will leave her playing } 
some of her father’s favorite airs whilst we take 
a peep at the music master. 3 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
‘Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again.” 


Henry Hervey was very prepossessing in ap- 
pearance. His form was handsomefiand his eyes 
very fine. His pleasant, easy and open manners 
soon gained him a host of friends. He had strolled 
into the village, on foot, one fine morning, and 
before his acquirements were discovered, or he 
had made known the object of his visit, all agreed 
even the gossips, that he was a remarkably nice 
yonng man. After wandering about the place for 
a few days, apparently enjoying its picturesque 
scenery, he proposed teaching music, both vocal 
and instrumental, should he get a sufficient num- 
ber of young ladies to commence a class, and in $ 
a short time the number to which he had limited } 
himself was made up. Blanche and Isabella ° 
were among the first to attend. His affability 
and good looks soon made him very popular with 
his scholars. He instructed them with unwearied 3 
patience, particularly Blanche, whom he seemed to 3 
fear was too inattentive. Sometimes he gently and ; 
playfully chided her for gigglings in the middle of ; 
a piece, sometimes with a vain endeavor to look 
dignified and stern, and this ludicrous attempt } 
would only increase her risible faculties the more } 
—the humor which sparkled in her eyes or played ; 
around her lips, would burst forth in such a clear, > 
hearty laugh that it seldom failed to produce 
chorus—Mr. Hervey being himself irresistibly 
drawn into the concert. On such occasions it was } 
impossible to restore any thing like order, and they 
generally terminated in a dismissal of the class. ; 
Sometimes when Blanche was absolutely uncon: 3 
trollable, he would deem it his duty to walk home 3 
with her and endeavor to secure her future good 
behavior by giving her a most serious lecture. 
These lectures commenced with ‘‘I most ear- 
nestly entreat your attention, Miss Mayfield, that 
you will listen quietly and patiently to what I am 
going to say.”” Blanche would look serious for a 
moment; but as she could read nothing like dis- 
pleasure in his countenance, it was only for a 
moment, and as they loitered behind their com- 
panions a close observer might have been fully 
aware that she had no severe reprehension to 
dread from him, and that instead of seriously 
admonishing her, he was only searching the way 
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that led to her merry heart; and by the arch look 
and blushing face it was clear that he had already 
made rapid progress there. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘Worth makes the man—the want of it the fellow.” 


Ir was a beautiful evening in July. The sky 
exhibited tints of the most delicate yet brilliant 
coloring, and the softened rays of the sinking sun 
threw a beautiful Instre over the face of nature. 
In a grove of young trees which waved their 
slender branches, sat Blanche leaning on her 
harp. The prospect before her seemed not to 
attract her attention, its various beauties passed 
unheeded, for she was lost in pleasant reverie. 
A rustling of leaves interrupted the profound 
stillness. Blanche turned and smiled as usual, 
for she saw her teacher approaching. 

‘* Dwells there no joy in song, white hand of the 
harp of Latha?” exclaimed he sportively. 

‘Think not because the harp hath ceased 

The soul of song hath fled,” 
answered she in the same gay tone, sweeping 
her hands over 5 and commencing a 
little ballad, which sisang in her own peculiar 
sweet way. At length she ceased—her eye rested 
for a moment on her listener, and he seemed to 
feel some powerful emotion. 

‘*You are weary of my song,” said she, break- 
ing the silence. 

‘*Nay, I am spell-bound by the feelings it has 
called forth. May I confide in you, Blanche? 
A confession trembles on my lips, but pride and 
poverty, two stern monitors, forbid the avowal.” 

Blanche was looking anxiously in his face, and 
he saw that she was flushed with excitement. 

‘I love where I ought scarcely dare to hope,” 
added he after a short pause. ‘*There is one 


’ whom fortune has placed above me, so far perhaps 


that I should not have even dreamed of aspiring 
to her; yet sometimes I have thought, had my lot 
been different—but no, it cannot be—you prefer 
another—you whom I so fondly love.” 

“I prefer another, no, no,’? and Blanche’s 
hands were clasped in a kind of ecstacy, and 
her cheeks were colored with a bright crimson. 

‘‘Did you never then take a very great interest 
in a young Congressman called Walton?” asked 
he, gazing earnestly in her face—‘‘and do you 
not think me presumptuous?” 

“IT never beheld Mr. Walton—how strange 
that you should think of him. He has been ex- 
pected here, and our little village was quite in a 
flutter for some days, but he has not yet arrived.” 

‘have been so jealous of him and his wealth.” 

’ “TJ should find no joy in wealth.” 

‘Then, dear one, may I hope to have my love 

returned—few love as I love , 
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Isabella, who despised the humble profession of 
the music-master, and who seldom intruded on 
their téte-a-tétes, now came up behind, exclaiming, 

“What are you saying of love?—what have 
serious lectures to do with love?” 

“I was only going to show Miss Mayfield that > 
she is not in love,” answered Mr. Hervey with 
assumed ease. ; 

‘‘And never will be with the proper sort of | 
person, I fear,”’ said Isabella disdainfully. 


nn 


“And why not, Miss Isabella?” 

‘“Why, if she has no higher views in expec- 
tancy than her present flirtation, I fear she will 
have to live on boiled mutton, sup broth out of a | 
tin can,,and sing fa, so, la, with her very worthy 
husband all the days of her life.” 

‘“‘T am sorry you do not fancy me, Miss Hada- 
way, but I hope soon to increase my merits with 
you.” 

‘*You have a very extraordinary idea of your 
merit since you suppose they will have any in- 
fluence; but my penchants and distates are always ; 
powerful.” ; 

‘Why do you not like , Have I not always 
been civil and chatty ?—at am I not the most 
harmless and philanthropic of creatures?” 

‘‘No—you are always dull and stupid.” 

* As I cannot think as you do, my self-satisfac- 
tion tells me you will end by liking me extremely.” 

“This is too much—I cannot allow for such 
overweening vanity—I tell you, now, I shall 
never endure you.” 

“You despise my humble condition; you have 
not the generosity to think kindly of one in my 
station. Had I come tricked out in all the trap- 
pings of wealth, instead of coming as a poor 
teacher, I might have been a candidate even for 
your good opinion.” 

‘‘Not under any circumstances would you have } 
appeared more favorable—I believe you to be an 
adventurer, sojourning here merely to entrap the 
heart of some silly girl who has a fair estate in 
prospect.” 

“Oh! cousin Bell,” cried Blanche, blushing 
with all her might at the idea of having to de- 
fend her lover, ‘‘if I did not suppose you were 
jesting, I should be both grieved and shocked to 
think how false an estimate you have formed of 
Mr. Hervey’s character.” 

‘‘Then grieve with all your heart, for if I am 
deceived never more will I pass judgment on any 
one,” said the young lady, walking away with the 
most ineffable contempt. 

Before our lovers left the grove they arranged 
a certain matter very satisfactory to themselves. 

‘But what will your father say when I tell 
him I have nothing but my profession.to depend 
on?” asked Mr. Hervey. 
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Sof his lovely daughter. 





‘‘He will say—‘I am glad of it, my boy, I was 
once poor myself. You shall have my little 
Blanche with all my heart—that is if you can 
win her,’” replied she with a face beaming in 
smiles. 

CHAPTER VI. 


“Lost in wonder, love and praise.” 


Ir was a gay and happy bridal. The mansion 
of Mr. Mayfield was lit up with a hundred lights, 
and crowded with all the wealth and beauty of 
the country round, to do honor to the marriage 
And loveliest among 
the lovely was the bride as she moved with her 
sprightly step through the apartment, the theme 
of every admiring tongue. Nor less remarkable 
was her husband, for in manly beauty Mr. Her- 
vey had no rival—‘‘what a pity, he is only a 
poor teacher,’’ was an exclamation frequently 
used ¢@hat evening. Yet notwithstanding his 
humble station, at every step congratulations . 
met the bride; what wonder that the rose grew 
still deeper on her cheek, or that her eyes fiashed 
with brighter brilliancy. The guests, one and 
all, bore testimony of the success of the enter- 
tainer, for never had the village of seen 
such a festival. 

‘Mr. Hervey shines so pre-eminent here that 
I conld forgive Blanche for falling in !ove.with 
him,” said one young lady to another. 

‘*But poverty and sentiment were not made 
for this every day world,” answered the other 
laughing. 

‘‘Miss Hadaway, do you accompany the bridal 
party to New York, where, I am told, they are 
going to spend the honey-moon?” asked the first 
speaker as Isabella drew near. 

“IT am to go with them to New York—there I 
leave them, for I go to my home—they to a friend 
of Mr. Hervey’s. Blanche must not expect that 
I shall visit her unless the world approved her 
choice,” she said affectedly. 

‘‘Ah!” returned the lady, ‘I see how it is 
with you, a fine house and fine equipage are the 
only passports to your favor—yet all agree, both 
old and young, that this is the strangest marriage 
in the world.” 

The next morning was bright and beaming. 
At an early hour the bridal party commenced 
their journey. They travelled through a richly 
cultivated country, and sometimes they progres- 
sed but slowly, for the scenery was too beautiful 
to be passed carelessly, and Blanche was delighted 
with all she saw. Isabella complained, of this 
tediousness, which increased as they advanced, 
for the scene grew even more interesting as they 
drew near the city. The lingering beams of the 
setting sun cast a mellow tinge on the cupola of 
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a large and splendid mansion which now caught 
the attention of the travellers. The house stood 
in a commanding situation, and the extensive 
park and fine woods surrounding it, venerable 
from their magnitude and age, gave the impres- 
sion of power and magnificence. Even Isabella 
was enchanted with its grandeur. The merry 
eyes of Blanche flashed with delight as she gazed 
on the noble structure. ‘Oh! could I but spend 
one hour here,’’ said she, and she commenced 
enumerating the various pleasures even that 
short time would give her could her wish only 
be gratified. 

Her husband smiled at her enthusiasm, and 
said she should be indulged for one whole hour. 

‘* How kind you are—thank you, dear Henry,” 
said she, looking affectionately at him. 

‘*Do you know the owner?” enquired Isabella. 

‘*T do,” said he, as he gave orders to drive 
through the grounds, ‘‘we will go to the house, 
I will introduce you both to my friend.” 

“To your friend, Mr. Hervey,’ exclaimed 
Isabella, staring at him with amazement—‘‘ who 
is he?” 

‘¢Mr. Walton, a young Congressman, whom I 
prophecy you will like better than you do poor 
Mr. Hervey, a music teacher,” and he looked 
significantly at her. 

‘‘Mr. Walton is a friend of yours, then—dear 
husband, how delighted I am—my happiness is 
complete.” 

Isabella was struck dumb. 

When they arrived at the front entrance of the 
house, the large door was opened by a man ser- 
vant dressed in a handsome livery, who smiled a 
cordial welcome and ushered them into a gor- 
geously furnished drawing-room, where, in a 
moment, refreshments of the choicest kind were 
brought in as though by magic. Wonder suc- 
ceeded wonder, when Mr. Hervey folded Blanche 
in his arms, and said—‘‘now let me welcome 
you to your own home my best beloved, my own 
sweet wife.” 

“Is this yonr home, Henry?—who are you 
then?” asked the young wife, who bewildered 
and giddy sunk from his arms on the sofa. 

‘*No other than the famous Mr. Walton, of 
whom I have been so jealous,” answered he, 
laughing. 

‘Mr. Walton,”’ screamed Isabella— you Mr. 
Walton—you do but jest.” : 

‘T am Henry Walton—I hope you will see 
merit in the millionaire which you could not dis- 
cover in the humble teacher—but let me give you 
this advice—never look upon wealth and station as 
what constitutes the man—real worth and noble 
mind alone makes the true nobility of nature—but 
Blanche, my own, my wife, you are fainting.” 
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The excess of joy had been too great for 
Blanche, but she soon revived, and found her 
husband bending over her, conjuring her to speak 
to him once more and forgive his stratagem. 

Aud you are Mr. Walton—and this is my 
home—my husband I am too, too happy. Ah! 
that father and mother were here to joy with 
me—we will send for them to-morrow—how 
transported dear papa will be when I tell him 
his great favorite is his son, his own Blanche’s 
husband,” and Blanehe wept and laughed alter- 
nately. ‘‘Bue, dear Henry, why did you come 
as the poor teacher?” 

‘* Worldly advantages rendered me an object of 
more than usual attraction to mothers and daugh- 
ters, and knowing that I was sought solely on 
account of these, I determined to close my heart 
to all their allurements. I even fancied the very 
smile of a woman had reference to a handsome 
settlement, and the anxious desire I always felt 
to marry and be happy was defeated by the suspi- 
cion I endured of being made the victim of some 
maneuverer. To avoid fashionable society, I left 
town intending to visit Judge Nelson, to whom I 
am personally unkown, and that favored my 
plot. I saw you when I first came to the village 
—I watched you eagerly when you were not 
aware of my presence: your youth and beauty 
enthralled me—I determined to win you as poor 
Mr. Hervey—and having done so the boundless 
wish of my heart is obtained, for I am loved for 
myself.” 

My readers may imagine what Isabella’s feelings 
were during this scene. To her it was intolerable. 
Never was a disappointment more unexpected, or 
endured with less patience. She conld not see, 
without mortification and pain, the man she had 
wholly set apart for herself, the husband of an- 
other; and the exaltation of Blanche, whom she 
now envied as much as disliked, excited the most 
rancorous feelings. 


TO THE EAST WIND. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Txov wild, east wind! as o’er my brow 
Thy dark wings coldly sweep, 
A spirit voice, in murmurs low, 
Comes from the troubled deep, 
And mournful tales its tells, oh, wind, of thee, 
Where, in thy might, thou rov’st unchained and free. 


From yonder bark that’s bound for home, 
Despairing looks are cast, 
As rises high the billow’s foam, 
As shivered falls the mast, 
While on the hardy seaman’s ashy cheek 
All read the doom his lips forbear to speak. 
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In the dread pauses of the blast, 
O’er the dark waves afar 
Full mournfully his gaze is cast, 
For like eve’s loveliest star 
In fancy, through the gloom, the cheerful light 


That his own hearth stone warms, beams on his sight. 


The sailor boy, he turns away, 
His bitter tears to hide, 

As down his cheeks, mixed with the spray, 
They fast and warmly glide. 


Perchance the wood, the lake, the wild bird’s song 


In this dread hour back to his memory throng. 


Yet not the greenwood where the bird 
Glances with radiant wing, 
Nor the blue lake the grey rocks gird, 
*Mid which wild blossoms spring— 
No, not for these the tear-drops warmly gush, 
As thoughts of home back to his memory rush. 


His widowed mother pale anid fair, 
Too mild to blame or chide, 
Who blessings and full many a prayer 
Breathed when he left her side, 
Of her he thinks, who hoped the flowery spring 
Back to her arms, her wayward boy would bring. 


In thy stern triumph and thy pride, 
Spare, spare that youthful form 

Who strives to shield his dark-eyed bride 
From thee, oh, ruthless storm. 


Vain prayer! no more from her green leafy bowers 


Will flow her song in the calm twilight hours 


But sea-flowers of celestial blue 
Her hair will softly star, 
Which in long flakes of raven hue 
Swayed by the eddies far, 
Like a rich veil floats o’er her lover’s breast, 
Who shares with her the last unbroken rest. 


And nestling on the sea-moss green 
The sailor boy lies near, 
His features mournfully serene, 
Show now no sign of fear, 
But on them rests a smile like the dim ray, 
Which with faint light illumes the dying day. 


The hardy seaman too is there— 
His arms crossed on his breast, 
As one escaped from toil and care, 
Lies calmly down to rest, 
While thoughts of home upon his sunburnt face 
In sad and softened lines have left their trace. 


Thou wild, east wind! thy task is o’er— 
The troubled deep 1s still; 
The absent will return no more 
The vacant seat to fill, 
For thou hast found for all a quiet home 
Far down beneath the storm-swept ocean’s foam. 


And now exchanged for thy wild knell 
Strains musical and low, 
Breathed from the pearly ocean-shell 
Will softly o’er them flow, 
And mingle with the liquid voice of waves 
That ripple high above their peaceful graves. 
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‘YOUTH’S ERROR. 


BY MRS. B. W. CAROTHERS. 


CoNCLUDED FROM PAGE 15. 


MEaNWHILE Ellett’s engagement was a wreath 
of thorns piercing his heart at every unconscious 
tone of tenderness, every affectionate mark of 
regard from Susan. How to disenfage himself 
honorably be knew not: he was incapable of 
wounding a heart that was so devoted to him, and 
yet he felt it impossible to fulfil his vow. At length 
a county caucus did for him what he could not do 
for. himself, withdrew him, under a decent pre- 
text, from her society. A member of their legis- 


‘lature died, and in looking round for some one to 


supply his place they fixed on Ellett, whose fine 
talents were well known. In our country it isa 
decided advantage to a man, in a political way, 
to ‘‘rise from the ranks of the people,” as the 
newspapers say. James Ellett was nominated. . 
He accepted, rode through the country to poli- 
tical meetings, talked bombast, and drank some 
cider and bad whiskey, shook hands with all the 
matrons, kissed the babies, and smiled even to 
the exhibition of his white teeth to the peony 
faced maidens. All this, spurned at another 
time, was welcomed now, for it removed him 
from Susan’s presence, and even after he. was 
duly elected ‘‘a representative of the people,” he 
could still plead the necessity of fitting himself 
for his duties as an excuse for absenting himself. 
Susan sighed and submitted, but she could not help 
thinking that ske wou!d have found some time to 
visit him had their positions been changed. ‘ But 
it is so with all men, I have heard, who make 
ambition their idol; he is sure of my affection, 
but his new mistress is to be wooed and won,” 
she said, faintly smiling. But the rose grew 
fainter on her cheek, and the glad glance of her 
eye became thoughtful and sad, and sometimes 
the damp lashes looked as if an unbidden tear 
had forced itself up from the overflowing spring 
of love in her heart. 

December came with its short, cheerless days 
and long nights,.and James was to go. Neither he 
nor Ellen would now help to fill the circle around 
the blazing hearth, and poor Susan felt she would 
miss them sadly. 

James Ellett came at last to bid them farewell. 
He was pale and thin, and there was a touching 
melancholy in his heavy eye, and a pathos in his 
voice that Susan had never before remarked. He 
spent the whole day with them, and pleading the 
necessity of an early start on his journey in the 
morning, took leave soon after supper. And 
when he. folded Susan to his bosom, and with 
serious tenderness prayed that she might be as 
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happy as she deserved, and his moist eye rested 
on hers, Susan was happy in the trusting truth of 
her own heart, and scarcely regretted his long 
absence, since it would afford him that species 
of gratification she judged most congenial to his 
wishes. He looked so grave when he shook 
hands with Mr. Brooke that he rallied him on 
his lachrymose visage, and begged he would alter 
it before hee reached the city. ‘‘Take all your 
graces with you, for we hear Ellen is resolved 
on spending a gay winter, and of course you will 


meet all the beauty and fashion of the town at ; 


her house.” 


in society. 
The season was nearly over, gaiety and fes- 
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pressing the white ungloved hand that rested on 
his coat sleeve. Ellen continued, 

‘* You and dear Sue are the only creatures in the 
visible world to whom I dare open the sanctuary 
of my inner being. Ah! why am I deomed to 
be always absent from you—you only who can 
understand me? I thought I should meet many 
in the gay world among the gifted and the culti- 
vated with whom I could hold that intercourse 
so delightful, so refreshing to the heart, but I find 


; none—none but you to whom J can say all I think.” 


> 


To say he was agitated would convey but a 


: faint idea of the tumultuous pleasure that shook 

At Ellen’s name a crimson glow spread over ; 
Ellett’s face, but he quietly remarked he should ° 
be a business member, and meant not to mingle ° 


tivity had had their hour—poverty had had its ; 
sufferings, and looked forward hopefully to the ° 
> of the house, his talents lauded, his personal 


spring tide. Intrigue and corruption were wend- 
ing their way from the capital to the electioneer- 


ing canvass. Fashion had swayed t6 and fro, but ; 
finally had settled on the brow of the beautiful } 


wife of the merchant, who was spending his 
fortune and her own with an eclat unrivalled. 


match-making mothers and saleable daughters, 


the nerves and sped through the veins of Ellett. 
He was unable to reply, except by his eyes, that 
were drinking in draughts of intoxicating rapture 
from the beautiful orbs raised so confidingly to 
his, for Ellen permitted the joyful tenderness of 
her whole heart to reveal itself in this accidental 
meeting. He was now a distinguished member 


graces spoken of abroad, in short, he won that 
celebrity which justified her friendship, for so great 
was Ellen’s pride that it required this stamp of 
fashion to confirm her attachment to the only 


; man of genius she had ever admired. It might 
The parties were over, the visitors were leaving, ' 
’ a responsive echo in her own, and thus meeting 


Italian princes and German barons, English lords } 


and American colonels, were alike retiring from 
the scene of action to recruit at the White Sulphur 
or Saratoga, when an announcement that Mrs. 
Conningsly would give a masked ball, stayed all 
further departures. 

It was a fine spring morning, and the balmy 


gale breathed incense to the few early pedes- ‘ 
; nized Mrs. Conningsly, familiarly bowed, while 
walked out to escape the thoughts, that, spite of ; 
his continual business engagements, would sting 
him into uncontrollable irritation. He was slowly ° 


trians who went forth to inhale it. James Ellett 


sauntering through a retired walk when the quick 


§ 


breathing and hurried step of some one close be- ° 
hind him caused him to turn, when Ellen, in all ; 
her radiant beauty, her veil held aside with one ° 
hand, and the other extended toward him, met ° 


his gaze. 


‘Dearest James,” she exclaimed, passing her | 
arm in his, “how I have longed to meet you 
thus alone. Something kept me from wishing | 
} some lieutenant,” said one, ‘“‘he who made such 


a public recognition among these soulless people, 


for notwithstanding the relation you will soon ‘ 
stand in to me, as dear Susan’s husband, I could } 
not before them suffer my eyes or my language > 
to express half my feelings; and to meet you with } 
coldness, oh! no—I could not—was not equal to > 
‘ rious that Conningsly and she quarrels, and what 


that.” 
James Ellett’s whole frame trembled with ex- 


5 


quisite emotion, and he could not refrain from ? 


be, too, that the pride which held him aloof found 


him by accident, her whole manner was fraught 
with the real regard he had inspired, and her 
pleasure at finding her judgment endorsed by the 
world. But the tumultuous feelings that were 
struggling for utterance were repressed ere he 
had uttered a syllable, for suddenly two young 
men abrupt!y turned into the walk. They were 
laughing and talking aloud, and having recog- 


one stared broadly in Ellett’s face, and the other 
permitted his eye to linger on the ungloved hand 
Ellett held. Hastily withdrawing her hand and 


; dropping her veil, ‘‘I will see you to-night, and 


then commission you to bear my messages to my 
uncle,” she said, and quickly turned into the walk 
from which the two young men emerged. James’ 
first impression was to follow her, but prudence 
foiled it, and enraged he pursued the two young 
men who evidently bore the stamp of fashionable 
libertines. 

‘This is worth a hundred dollars to the hand- 


a row about her purity, as if any woman of fashion 
cared a straw about her purity: it would give him 
a lesson.” 

‘‘If she is pure now, another winter will soil 
her,’’ remarked his companion, ‘‘for it is noto- 


else would they quarrel for?—and it is quite as 
notorious that she doats on admiration.” 
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‘‘Now we have a key to this masked ball— 
young Ellett—do you take? I recollect hearing 
he was a country cousin, or something of that 
sort.” 

‘* An old beau, perhaps.” 

Ellett had heard enough—sick—sick ‘at heart 
he turned away. Ellen, a creature so pure that 
every unholy passion died in her presence, was 
her name to be tossed from tongue to tongue by 
such miscreants? ‘And what would J make 
her? a scoff—a jest—oh! God—no.” He turned 
home, he buried himself in his rooms, he entered 
into the details of a complicated debate, he wrote 
letters to his constituents, he wowld not think. At 
length evening came. He had given orders to 
admit no one, but as he ascended the stairs, upon 
leaving the‘tea-table, he heard a little boy enquire 
for him, and turning to the hall door received a 
note. He hurried to his room, and closing the 
door, tore it open and read, traced in the beauti 
ful, delicate characters he knew so well. 


‘“Come to me, to-night, dear James. Perhaps 
it was more in the hope of luring you to a novel 
scene, where I might converse unobserved, that 
induced me to give the ball than any other motive, 
though 1 weary of this dissipated city. Surely 
you will come, as I hear you are to leave here 
to-morrow.” ELuen. 


Ellett sank his brow upon his arms that rested 
on a table, and for hours sat buried in deep 
thought. Then hastily traversing the apart- 
ment, he suddenly paused before the grate, and 
averting his head threw the crumpled note into 
the fire. 

‘*So perish all unholy passion, all evil thoughts, 
henceforth I will be a man, or I will be nothing.” 
He watched the shrivelled note as it lay consumed 
to ashes, until a sudden puff of wind sent it up 
the chimney, and then he resumed his rapid walk. 


The night was dark and tempestuous, but it did 


not prevent the absolute jam that took place at the 
splendid residence of Conningsly. Fashion and 
folly had alike congregated to gaze upon the rich 
and fantastic exhibition of taste and luxury the 
beautiful hostess had given, and to join in the 
revel. Day broke before the festive throng sepa- 
rated; and Ellen, worn out, exhausted and disap- 
pointed, retired to weep in the solitude of her 
own chamber. She had listened to the language 
of flattery, of impertinence, of adulation, of bold 
gallantry, and of still bolder licentiousness, without 
understanding its import or marking its source. 
Her ear was bent to catch one voice, her eye to 
recognize one figure. But it came not, and now 
alone in darkness and silence she wept. 

For several hours James Ellett listened to the 
rolling of the carriages as they conveyed the re- 
vellers past his lodgings, and still he continued 
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his agitated walk. As the last rattle of wheels” 
died away a watchman called out four o’clock 
beneath his window. Startled out of his abstrac- 
tion, he found his lamp near expiring, and the 
fire almost out. Seizing a pen he sat down, lest 
he should be left in utter darkness, and rapidly 
penned out his feelings and resolves. There 
was no premeditation, no disguise: he resolved 
to save her, though he should banish himself for. 
ever from her. He wrote. 


‘‘Dearest Ellen, I were untrue to every im- 
pulse of friendship and manhood did I not, at 
every risk, try to save you from even the shadow 
of impending evil. I am about to lay open the 
inmost depths of my heart before you. You have 
called me friend, and the fidelity of friendship 
were outraged did I leave you in ignorance of 
that heart, which however treacherous it may have 
been to itself, is true to you. Throw not down 
this note till you have read it all—all Ellen, for 
it deeply concerns those you love as well as your- 
self; if I tell you that the deep, passionate love 
that only such beings as you inspire, has so per- 
vaded my whole being that hitherto I could not— 
dared not enter your presence. To tell this love 
is not the object of my writing. Oh, no! never 
should your married ear be polluted did I not 
know this burning, subduing passion was not 
only unreciprocated but unsuspected, unknown; 
and, dearest Ellen, I would have it so—I would 
not have you less pure for all earth could yield 
me. Judge then with what jealous feelings of 
regret, alarm and vexation I hear you spoken of 
—you, the high-souled, the sensitive, the pure, 
spoken of as the mere minion of fashion, seeking 
admiration from fops and libertines. Can the 
genius that soars to heaven stoop to furPits pinion 
among such earth-born reptiles? Can thine eye 
drink in the licentious glance ?—can thy ear listen 
to the poisonous flatterer and remain unpolluted ? 
If you loved, Ellen, it might not harm you, for 
where love makes his abode he expels al! other 
intruders; but thou dost not love, though young 
and beautiful beyond the beauty of thy sex. Dan- 
gerous gifts that may bring destruction on thee! 
I go far from hence. I shall no more have a 
home, my parent’s hearth will henceforth be de- 
solate, they will die alone in their old age, for 
their son will be an eftile on a foreign shore. I 
will never mage meét the confiding glance, the 
affectionate caress of Susan. I loved her with a 
pure, tranquil love of a friend before the sur- 
passing beauty of thy inner soul, the dazzling 
witchery of thy genins had awakened the passion 
that is driving me from my country and my kin- 
dred. I will not see Susan—I could not repay 
her love with treacherous coldness, and delicacy 
to thee will repress the real cause of my exile. 
Ellen I have truly told thee—thee, my beloved, 
why I go far from thee. Judge from the fatal 
effects of the maddening passion that consumes 
me how wretched would be thy lot did a similar 
fate overtake thee. Beautiful, gifted, young, 
susceptible and married, thou mayest be happy 
—calmly happy in the retired walks of select 
society—away from the tumultuous throng of 
life, but not in the glare of fashion—not where 
vice lays snares for innocence at ¢very turn. 
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” 
Thou art too pure, too true to nature and to 


virtue to remain the target for the envious 
tongue of calumny to pierce with its poisoned 
arrows. “Mayest thou be as happy as I am 
wretched. Farewell.” a. &. 


Having folded and sealed this note, and feeling 
unable to sleep, he wrote to his mother, simply 
stating he was going abroad, and as he would be 
absent a year or two thought it best to spare her 
and his father the pain of parting. His letter was 
brief, but breathed the most devoted filial affec- 
tion. But one more task remained, to bid fare- 
well to Susan, and the tears that even his intense 
feelings of pain had not caused to flow gushed 
over the paper as he thought over all her good- 
ness, all her gentle beauty; for, away from Ellen, 
Susan would have been considered beautiful. 
He tenderly and affectionately bade her farewell, 
he told her hg might be an exile for many years, 
and gave back her promised troth. ‘And now, 
dear Susan,” he concluded, “ my first best friend, 
should absence weaken your attachment, or should 
you meet one who can make you happy in domes- 
tic life for which your good and gentle nature is 
so eminently fitted, wait not to hear of the exiled 
wanderer. The skies of Greece are beautiful, 
and I may linger years beneath them.” 

The next morning found Ellett at the levee of 
one of our ministers just starting on a mission to 
the Sublime Porte. He was personally known to 
the ambassador, and his genius and moral worth 
of character secured him a flattering reception. 
Something had occurred to induce his private 
secretary to wish to remain at home, and in less 
than an hour the exchange was made, and Ellett 
was giving orders for his baggage to be packed 
for a sea Voyage. 

One day only intervened between his engage- 
ment and his departure, and it was late before 
he completed his arrangements. Taking leave 
of the people at his lodgings, with whom he had 
become a great favorite, he ordered his baggage 
aboard the steamer, which was to leave by sun- 
rise, and with a throbbing heart turned down the 
street where Conningsly lived. The house was 
in total darkness save one faint light that came 
from the shaded windows of a chamber in the 
second story. He stopped and gazed up, while in-- 
tolerable pangs of remorse and grief shot through 
his heart. Just then the hall door opened, and a 
physician, accompanied by Conningsly, came out. 
They conversed together a few minutes, and then 
Conningsly returned, the physician remarking that 
he ‘“‘ would be early in attendance, but should she 
grow worse, send for me.” 

Was it Ellen of whom theyspoke? Ellett was 
determined to know, and overtaking the doctor, 
he remarked that he had seen him leave Mr. 
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Conningsly’s door, was any of the family ill? 
The doctor was an acquaintance, and after 
giving a searching glance at Ellett, he replied, 
‘that Mrs. Conningsly was ill—very—and no 
$ wonder, she was killing herself by late hours 
’ and dissipation. Her constitution was remarka- 
bly delicate, and the atmosphere of a city was 
uncongenial to country bred girls.” 
, 
5 





‘*She will not die?” exclaimed Ellett, alarmed 
out of all caution. 

‘*And if she should, which is not unlikely, I 
fancy the community has suffered greater losses, 
and I do not think Conningsly will die of grief.” 

‘*Is not Mr. Conningsly supposed to be fond of 
his wife?” 

‘*Why, as he professedly married for money 
and has rather a hard bargain, I suppose it is no 
sin to say he would be glad to be rid of one who 
seems likely to spend all his property as well as 
her own. Conningsly is not sentimental—but I 
bid you good night—here is something I took 
from Mrs. Conningslys’ dress which I intended 
to commit to the fire; but as I fancy accident has 
sent the right owner, I return it,” and so saying, 
; he thrust a crumpled note into Ellett’s hand. 

‘Did Conningsly see this?” asked Ellett, 
sternly grasping the arm of the physician, and 
looking in his face. 

*‘No. I took it from her dress, and supposing 
it some love billet that had caused her agitation, 
I merely glanced at the signature and removed 
it before it should cause mischief. I give you my 
; honor I never read it.” 

‘Read it then,” said Ellett sternly, and he 
drew the doctor into a druggist’s store which 
was still open. The doctor felt his agitated 
grasp, he knew his high character for moral 
worth, and without hesitation he opened the 
crumpled paper and read its contents. 

‘And do you really leave to-morrow?” he 
enquired, as his countenance assumed a friendly 
expression of sympathy. 

‘‘T am on my way to the boat to join General 
, who begins his journey by sun-rise to- 
morrow. - Perhaps I may never return. I would 
leave one true friend near her. She is a jewel of 
priceless worth, as yet undimmed in lustre.” 

The doctor extended his hand, and as he 
grasped Ellett's, he said—‘‘young man, I will 
be that friend. She is at present only ill from 
fatigue and excitement of nerves and will re- 
cover. May God bless you. Take care of your- 
self, for as the world goes we have few honorable 
young men to spare,” and they parted. 

Conningsly was emphatically a business man, 
and he thought he had sacrificed enuugh when 
he idled away a whole summer with his young 
bride. She had brought him a large fortune, and 
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he considered it fair to allow her a handsome 
establishment, but the extravagant expenditure 
of Ellen alarmed him, and he soon began to 
reproach her for her love of display and dissi- 
pation. Haughty and unbending, unpleasant 
altercations were the result, and he scon learned 
to dislike his wife. That dislike, however, mingled 
with fear, while on her part it was only qualified 
by contempt. They seldom met, and Ellen bit- 
terly regretted the precipitate haste with which 
she had fled her aunt’s control, and tried to forget 
her painful position in society and show. Thus 
matters stood when Ellett’s note opened her eyes 
to her perilous situation. A hundred mingled 
emotions distracted her brain, but paramount 
above all was shame—and shame to the proud 
spirit is the most humbling of all. ‘‘ He believes 
me vain and weak, and he flies lest he should wit- 
ness my fall.”? Fatigued, excited and unnerved, 
aremittent fever seized her, and for weeks she 
lay extremely ill. At length her youth and un- 
remitting medical attendance triumphed over dis- 
ease, and she was slowly recovering, when one 
day the doctur lingered in her apartment, and 
after giving her some items of city gossip that 
had transpired since her illness, mentioned the 
departure of the Turkish ambassador, and that 
his friend Ellett had gone in his suite, intend- 
ing to remain some years in the south of Eu- 
rope. ‘‘ By the bye,” he continued, ‘I saw your 
uncle yesterday while making a professional visit, 
and I promised to send you out for country air as 
soon as possible. His daughter is somewhat in- 
disposed, too, and wishes much to see you, and 
indeed the air of your old home would be exceed- 
ingly beneficial.” 

Ellen turned deadly pale, but rallying her 
strength she promised to go. And she did go. 
Mately the cousins sat folded in each others 
arms. Tears that relieved the oppression of 
each heart were freely shed, and each loved the 
other more tenderly for the unspoken sympathy 
they felt. Susan was of too temperate and well 
regulated a mind to die of disappointed love, 
and thongh she deeply grieved at James's incon- 
stancy, yet she rejoiced that to all others he had 
been the honorable and high-minded man that 
won her regard. ‘‘He loved me,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘while he was a simple, country boy, 
but when he went forth into the world and 
learned his real worth, when ambition awoke 
in his heart, he felt I was no mate for him, and 
he came not back to wound me by coldness or 
neglect.”” On all other subjects than this Ellen 
opened her heart freely and fully to Susan. Sick- 
ness had tamed much of her pride, and sorrow 
had given her a gentleness that was new to her 
character. Ellen had learned much in the short 
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period of her married life. Sbe had learned to 
distrust her own strength, and humbly she turned 
to ‘*Him who upbraideth not,” and prayed and 
was forgiven. This was a new band of sympathy, 
and much comfort did it yield the pious Susan. 
Even Mrs. Brooke could not help loving Ellen in 
her subdued and sorrowful character; and her 
uncle’s house became so dear to her that she 
dreaded a return to ber husband’s cheerless man- 
sion, where she had run her career of folly. But 
Ellen was saved this trial. A contagious fever 
broke out in the city, and one of its first victims 
was her husband. Upon the first news she has- 
tened to town, and though he had never visited 
her at her uncle’s, and had neglected her during 
her illness, yet undeterred she sought his sick 
chamber, and when all others fled:she watched 
beside him promptly administering all the reme- 
dies his medical attendant advised. Bue their 
services were alike unavailing, and on the third 
day Conningsly died, acknowledging his sense of 
her kindness. Her uncle removed her as soon as 
the burial took place, and once more with a for- 
tune but little impaired, Ellen became an inmate 
at her uncle’s. 

But her wealth was not now lavished in extra- 
vagance. To relieve the indigent, to bring glad- 
ness to the heart of the widow and orphan became 
the task of Ellen, and Susan saw with joy the 
light return to her eye, and the dimples swarm 
around her fascinating mouth. The rose had re- 
turned to Susan‘s cheek, and the elastic spring to 
her step; two lovelier girls could not be found in 
all that broad land. Mr. Brooke’s house became 
the resort of the intelligent and refined among 
the neighboring gentry, and the cousins were at 
once beloved and admired. 

Among their favorite visitors was a young 
clergyman, whose eloquence and piety, joined 
to prepossessing manners, made him exceed- 
ingly popular. Susan’s gentle sweetness won 
his heart, and ere two summers had flown she 
left her mother’s house to preside in his. She 
had expected Ellen to accompany her to her 
new residence, and had arranged accordingly, 
but Ellen refused. 

‘Four years since, dear Sue, I would gladly 
have gone, but now I feel differently. I owe a 
deep debt to my aunt for her long forbearance 
with my wayward childhood, and now is the 
time to repay it when you are gone.” 

Ellen resolutely staid, and her kind and soothing 
attentions so won on her aunt that she declared, 
‘she believed she should miss Ellen more than 
Susan.” : 

Another year had sped with all its varied griefs 
and joys. Autumn was fading into winter. The 
brook no longer went singing on its way, and the 
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rustling leaves that once sent forth soft music now 
fluttered in the gale. Susan and her babe had 
been paying the first visit to its delighted grand- 
parents and were returning home, and Ellen had 
gone as far as the gate before she would relinquish 
the little creature that huddled so closely and 
warmly to her bosom. She was returning along 
the footpath when her ear caught the sound of a 
horse’s feet galloping over the frozen ground, 
and James Ellett, throwing the rein over his 
horse’s neck, sprang to the ground and clasped 
Ellen in his arms. 

“Say, fairest of earth’s daughters,” he ex- 
claimed, as his eyes wandered over her beautiful 
face and form—‘ say, Ellen, am I forgiven?” 

‘*We both have much need of forgiveness from 
Him alone who can pardon the penitent, and may 
He forgive us both.” 

There was again a bridal at Mr. Brooke’s, but 
this time the bride’s cheek was unblanched by 
unholy passions. 


ON LEAVING COLLEGE. 


BY N. E. RUTH. 


Ye gray old walls! whose classic shade 
First awed me into love of lore, 

And hushed my thoughts till they betrayed 
A holier impress than before— 

Whose parting echoes wake from sleep 
The wildest throb heart ever knew— 

From you [ turn with eyes that weep 
Hot tears to seal my last adieu. 


Since I obeyed my belfry chime 
My spirit has a different tone: 

I’ve grown in love with the Olden Time, 
And with the Present feel alone: 

I like the flash of stars by night 
Far better than a maiden’s eye, 

And I can kneel in their pure light— 
Unmelted by a maiden’s sigh. 


My soul is thronged with new desires, 
And thought is nursing them by day, 
And dreams are fuel for their fires, 
And Hope has wove them wings, till they— 
Impatient for their destined sky— 
Seem bursting from my prison-breast, 
Like eaglets of the daring eye, 
That pant to leave their native nest. 


Ye jovial hearths and sheltering walls! 
Where I have spent my happiest day— 
Ye merry friends and ringing halls! 
I fear me—for I must—away : 
Farewell, ye walks! I go to fill 
My station in a world of hate: 
I feel, even now, its rushing chill, 
And yet, farewell! I cannot wait! 
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WAIFS OF POETRY, No. I.* 
LORD’S POEMS. 


Amone the volumes of poems lately published 
is one by W. W. Lord, a young man of whom we 
know nothing except the name. His poetical 
faculty, however, wi!l assure him a widely ex- 
tended reputation. if his future efforts do justice 
to the promise held cut in his present volume; 
for the poems now published, without being 
themselves very praiseworthy, contain so many 
beauties and exhibit such genius in the author, 
that we predict Mr. Lord will one day ‘‘ wake to 
tind himself famous.”’ Nothing but neglect of 
study can prevent him from taking a high rank 
among American poets. 

The most glaring defect of all young writers 
is a want of originality. Not that they always 
steal bodily from a favorite author; but their 
minds, unconsciously to themselves perhaps, 
become so imbued with what they have read 
and pondered on, that, when they come to com- 
pose, the dispassionate reader can detect, in a 
moment, what poets they have stndied, and 
often, indeed, catch the very turns of expression 
belonging to their models. This defect in young 
writers is universal. We have just been looking 
over several volumes of lately published poems, 
and have kept saying to ourselves continually, 
‘that is Moore’s—this is Tennyson—here is the 
Ancient Mariner.”? But while it is natural for 
every young author to be thus overshadowed by 
some one of the mighty masters who have gone 
before, even so far as to reflect the very hue of 
the great original, it is impossible for him to be- 
come a true poet himself, and in turn grow to 
be a model to others, until he escapes from the 
enervating influence of his favorite, and trusts to 
the development of his own powers in the free 
air and unbiassed sun of heaven. 

Mr. Lord, in almost every page, betrays his 
fondness for Keats. One long poem, ‘Saint 
Mary’s Gift,” is as much a copy of “Saint Agnes 
Eve,” as the ‘‘rose-bloom” which fell from the 
stained window on Margaret was the reflex of 
the crimson tinted casement in the poem. We 
notice several other instances of a like character. 
The whole structure of the ‘‘New Castalia”— 
otherwise a very meritorious production—reminds 
us forcibly of a very popular poem, both in anti- 
thesis and musical expression. 

But the province of a critic is not that of a 





* It is our intention, under this head, occasionally to 
notice our younger poets, whose reputations are yet 
either partially or wholly to make. It is too much the 
practice to neglect rising genius. 
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prosecuting attorney, bound to pick a flaw some- — cried, en boy — - nae “y . 
s,s . i ve wept and smiled, but shook his head, @ 

where and an whist’ eae, in silence: on the And along fared the Minstrel ill-bested: : 

contrary it is that of a judge, sworn to weigh Love is not won by minstrelsy. 

the case in all its bearings, and give an impartial Then came a Bookman, wise as three, 

verdict without fear or favor. In the latter capa- Darker a scholar you shall not see 

city we feel ourselves bound to declare that this In Jewrie, Rome or Araby, 

} f ith ding th . But list fair dames what I rede to ye, e 
volume cf poems, notwithstanding the prominent In love’s sweet lere untaught was he, . 
fault to which we have alluded, and others to For when he cried, ‘come, love, with me.’ 
which we might allude, possesses high merit, Tired of the parle he was nodding his head, 





< : And along fared the Scholar ill-bested : 
especially as a first performance, and contains Love is not won by pedantry. 

unusual promise of future excellence. We did Then came a Courtier wearing the key 
not take up the book for the purpose of an ex- Of council and chambers high privity; 


tended notice: we cannot, therefore, enter upon : He could dispute yet seem to agree, 
And soft as dew was his flatterie. 


extracts as largely as we desire; but we will find ; And with honied voice and low congeé, 
room, before we close, for a few quotations made ; ba youth,’ he said, ‘will you honor me?’ 
. $ n courteous wise Love shook his head 
0 atu ’ 
at random from the shorter and we think more And along fared the Courtier ill-bested : 
meritorious of the poems. To begin: here is a ; Love is not won by courtesy. 


fine specimen of word-painting. 3 Then came a Miser blinking his eé, 


To view the bright boy beneath the tree; 


“cs + 
* * * * A ruined cottage stands ¢ His purse, which hung to his cringing knee, 


Covered with climbing green; $ The reupiun deld'of a Kine? te 
° ° ; “4 $ igs countree; 
ashe with 5 0 the broken roof, $ And a handful of jewels and gold showed he, 
en creeping back ‘tis seen. é And cried, ‘ sweet child, will you go with me ?’ 
. sehe 2 2 Then loud laughed Love as he shook his head, 
By or ay gee eer gn And along fared the Miser ill-bested : 
gee hee: yee on ¢ Love is not won by merchandry. 
But his mild and winning eye is bright; é y ‘ 


If not the fire it hath the light 


Of cash} youth therein. Oh then to young Love beneath the tree, 


Came one as young’and fair as he, 


Close by his head the little birds . ; And as like to him as like can be, 
Carol their morning hymn; é And clapping his little wings for glee, 
Above the door, on the old woodbine, With nods and smiles and kisses free, 


He whispered, ‘come, oh come with me:’ - 
Love pouted and flouted and shook his head, 
But along with that winsome youth he sped, 


They sing at every morning’s shine, 
They have no fear of him. 


He is getting deaf, but hears them well; And ‘ Love wins love,’ loud shouted he.” 
They sing close at his ear: ; J ‘ 

Each day he blesses God in heart > There are many beautiful thoughts in a poem 
That he the birds can hear.” ; entitled “‘The Sky,” but we must pass it by 


> without extracts. In an ‘Ode to England” 
there are descriptions of most of the great poets; 
and first comes Shakspeare. 


The following has less imagination, but is quite 
as elaborately painted: it has something of the 


minute, French style of Alfred Street. 
** Sweet Swan of Avon! on the tide 
Thou dost move thy mates among, 
$ Tho’ moving add with conscious pride, 
As when in heaven the ample moon 
Coasting the clouds at night’s clear noon, 
Thro’ all the trembling region wide, 
(The stars look wan and guilty-eyed 
Before her gentle aspect clear ; 
And all the brightest pale their hue, 
Even they that seemed more bright than she,) 


‘How still the air within this forest brown; 

still, you hear the snow fall thro’ the trees, 
And on the yellow leaves beneath them strewn; 
And thick it falls, unwavered by the breeze, 
As if the white clouds piecemeal should come down; 
And mark these little birds that sit and freeze, 
With half-closed eyes, and ruffled feathers ——” 


We had wandered through nearly the whole 


book when our eye fell on the following ‘‘ Rime.” ' *Till Dian moves without a peer, 
i : i Sailing in a silver sea 
m4 an old story; but quaintly and pleasantly ponds a ena the” 
a waded Here is his picture of Spenser. 
A Koigtt redo ~ foe ahr Q ‘* And, Spencer, like the sunset sky when bright 
Stalwart and fair and tall was he, 4 ; With golden isles, and silent seas of light, 
With his plume and his mantle, a sight to see! 2 That spread along the shore-like blue, 
And prone of his scars right loftily, Laving some snow piled mountain hoary, 
He cried, ‘young boy, will you go with me?’ Or stretching far, then lost to view 
Bat Love he pouted and shook his head, $ Behind some cloud-dipped promontory— 
And along fared the Warrior, ill-bested : While spires and battlements that rise, 


And baseless turrets in the skies, 
And silver swans and dragons there 
Suspended in the enchanted air, 

With half-believing eyes I see—— 
Great Edmund! when thine inward glory 
Lights up the cloudy allegory ! 

Such my soul is made by thee.” 


Love ts not won by chivalry. 


Then came a Minstrel bright of blee, 
Blue were his eyes as the heavens be, 
And sweet as a song-bird’s throat sung he, 
Of smiles and tears and ladies eé, 
Soft love and glorious chivalry, 


5* 


nro nr 
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Before we conclude we will quote a few verses 
f ‘* Worship,” the poem probably of most pre- 
tensions in the book: the following appear to us 
to give a correct idea of the more elevated style, 
which the author attempts in both “* Worship and 
Niagara.” 

‘“ The are a sol service;—Spring, 
Winter, and Summer, and the harvest moon, 
Each have their meaning, and each changing day 
Its worship, of high import to the whole. 

The heedful ear may hear in every field, 

On insect-haunted banks, among the leaves, 
And in the rills, a thousand tinkling sounds, 
That, here and there, confusedly distinct, 

Like some sweet strain dissevered and unlinked 
And broken into discord scarce less sweet, 

Fills all the air—then hushed, then heard again, 
Like mystic sounds that in Cathedral vast 
Order the service, call the thoughtful soul 

To worship meet. And sometimes in the wood, 
At morn or even, or when the vernal rain 

That fell thick-pattering among the leaves, 
Stints suddenly, the birds ring out a peal 

With such sweet chime and. involution heard, 
Of intricate swift strains and jangled bells, 

As oft surprises cold unwilling hearts 

To worship unawares——” 





In these various extracts there is great ability, 
but nothing like a fixed style: each extract might 
have been written by a different person, and the 
reader been none the wiser. 


We shut the book with the kindliest feelings ; 
toward Mr. Lord. He has no small share of 


the poetic faculty. He wants, however, training 
and self-reliance. We hope soon to meet him 
again in the walks of poesy, and he may rest 
assured we shall be as eager then as now to do 
justice to his genius. 

As we send this article to press we notice, in 
Graham’s Magazine for July, a review of Mr. 
Loard’s poems, in which much the same view is 
taken of his powers, and the same poems, in 
great part, selected to quote. The coincidence 
is a proof that dispassionate criticism is every- 
where alike. 


THE LOVER’S Vow. 
BY H. J. VERNON. 


By the magic voice of the ev’ning breeze, 

The silvery chime of the tropic seas, 

By the murmured sound of woodland streams, 
Like songs breathed low in an infant’s dreams, 
By all that is sweet in earth’s minstrelsy, 

I vow to worship and love but thee! 


By faigy power and ouphé spell, 

And elfin grot by the haunted well, 
By tiny sprite in his leaf capote, 

And coral nymph in her pearly boat, 
By spirits that rule over earth and lea, 
T vow to worship and love but thee! 
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THE DIAMOND RING. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


; WE hear it frequently asserted that the Ame- 
; 


ricans as a nation have no great love for what is 
venerable—that our old houses are all either 
modernized or destroyed, our old trees remorse- 
lessly cut down, our family pictures consigned to 
the attic, and our old people elbowed out of the 
way and despised by their more active descen- 
dants. We defend ourselves by saying that if 
so, the houses possessed little beauty and less 
‘ comfort, the trees were worm-eaten, the pictures 
daubs and the people ignorant and prejudiced. 
Still it must be allowed that there is much truth 
in the accusation, and we regret that it is so, but 
like all other general truths it has many excep- 
tions, There are, thank heaven and our ances- 
tors, still fair relics of the past among us, proving 
the wisdom, piety, taste and munificence of those 
who have gone before us; and there yet remain 
in onr midst—long may they live to adorn the 
earth with their bright example—many whose 
virtues render them the pride of their circle— 
? living witnesses of the truth that “the hoary 
head.is a crown of glory when it is found in the 
; ways of righteousness.’> 

Among them is a relation of my own, the 
§ heroine of my tale, whose real name I shall 
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conceal under that of Seymour. I had never 
known this lady until a few years since, (for 
our branch of the family had settled at a dis- 
tance) when on a tour of visitation among almost 
unknown relations, I found myself a cherished 
guest in her hospitable mansion. It had been 
the abode of Mrs. Seymour’s ancestors for many 
generations, having been founded in the days of 
the Protectorate by our common progenitor, a 
zealous loyalist who had preferred a home in the 
then howling wilderness of the colonies, to sub- 
mission to the yoke of the usurper. But a small 
part of the house was, however, of this ancient 
date, many additions having at various times 
been made to it. It, therefore, had small claims 
to architectural symmetry, being in fact a long, 
rambling concern, in some places a single story 
in height, in others two and even three; yet still 
it was an imposing and to me a beautiful struc- 
ture. The walls and peaked gables of the older 
parts were entirely covered with the native ivy, 
or Virginia creeper, as it is sometimes called, 
which almost obscured the narrow windows; 
while the moxe modern portion was trellissed 
with climbing roses and jessamines, even to the 
roof. In the mere location of his home, its 
founder had proved himself a man of taste. 
Seldom in. one vista is there combined a fairer 
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prospect than met the eye from that old vine- 
clad porch. Woods and waters, hills and dales, 
meadovws and fruitful fields were spread around in 
rich variety; the extensive view being hardly ob- 
scured by the noble trees, many of them the growth 
of centuries, which reared their trunks high as the 
dwelling they so proudly overshadowed. 

True it is that ‘‘ Nature never yet betrayed the 
heart that loved her,’”’ for on the countenance of 
Mrs. Seymour you could trace the influence of 
the loveliness that surrounded her. For nearly 


fourscore years this sweet spot had been her } 
home; here as daughter, wife and mother she ° 
had fulfilled her woman’s destiny; and hence in | 
heaven’s own time she hoped to be gathered to / 


the loved ones who had preceded her to their 


rest, beside the altar around which they all ° 


through life had worshipped. Mrs. Seymour 
had never been- beautiful, at least so said her 
portrait taken in the prime of life, the style of 
feature being rather too bold to be truly femi- 
nine. There had been, too, at that early day a 


shade of haughtiness upon the noble, intellectual | 


face, to which it was an utter stranger now. 
Still she was quite a stately old lady, and I was 
a little awed when, on my arrival, I saw the 
proud, firm step with which her tall figure ad- 
vanced across the hall to meet me, though the 


feeling was soon dispelled by the gentle voice | 


with which she bade me welcome to the home 
of my ancestors, to some of whom she ‘agence 
traced a resemblance—a compliment, I confess, 
not relished much when I looked at the stiff 
gentlefolks that were staring from the walls. 

For some time I saw but little of my hostess, 
and could only admire the easy dignity and grace 
with which, notwithstanding her advanced age, 
she presided over the hospitalities of her house, 
now filled with the young and gay, all of whom 
seemed to regard her with the utmost love and 
reverence. There were fishing parties, riding par- 


ties, excursions round the neighborhood, where ; 
cousins of every degree of affinity were to be : 


visited; and though nowhere did I feel the pecu- 
liar charm that rested about the old homestead, 


and greatly longed to give myself up to its quiet § 


enjoyment, it was for the time impossible. But 
everything will have an end—at length the claims 
of kinsfolk were satisfied, the dues of civility paid, 
and all the visitors departed save two of Mrs. 
Seymour’s grand-daughters and myself. Then 
it was that I began to appreciate the calm and 
beautiful character of my hostess, and to feel the 
power of the strong, healthful influence she ex- 
ercised upon all around her. Until then I had 
thought that great talents, great acquirements and 
an extensive acquaintance with the world must be 
combined to form a truly superior woman. Yet 
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; here was one in the very extremity of life, whose 
> mind though strong was by no means brilliant, 
whose education was necessarily defective—few 
of the wealthiest females of her day having re- 
ceived as good a one as now is given to the 
poorest in our common schools—one who, like 
fa vegetable, had lived rooted, as it were, to one 
‘ spot, and yet few had ever impressed me as 
; being more entirely elevated, refined and in the 
; highest sense of the word accomplished than she. 
$ ‘A great change must have taken place in 
your grandmother’s character since that was 
painted,”’ I said one day to my cousin Annie, as 
we stood looking at the portraits before alluded 
to. ‘It must have required a pretty severe dis- 
cipline to subdue that haughty glance, into the 
meek, loving one that is now her principal attrac- 
tion.” 

‘She must have disciplined herself then,’’ re- 
plied Annie, ‘‘for few have passed a more pros- 
perous, uneventful life than she. She was a 
perfect idol with her parents, married her first 
love, lived with him in health, wealth and hap- 
piness, buried him in a good old age, and has 
her children and grand-children all settled round 
her.” 

‘© Yet I have heard her say,’’ added Susan, the 
elder sister, ‘‘that a very painful incident of 
her early life had led her to strive to correct 
her natural disposition. It was something that 
affected her deeply I know, for when I asked her 
to tell me what it was, she looked distressed, and 
said, ‘another time my child.’”’ 

It so happened: that the next day was a rainy 
_ one, and my cousins and myself spent the morn- 
_ ing in Mrs. Seymour’s chamber—a large room in 
the old part of the house, the windows of which 
were completely curtained with the beautiful 
creeper I have mentioned. The old lady sat 
reading at a small carved walnut table, while 
her grand-daughters and myself were chatting 
together in a distant part of the room. Our 
conversation was not of a very improving nature, 
‘ for it referred to a person whose character had 
: recently been severely attacked, and as we were 
eager in condemning the supposed offender, we 
displayed, I doubt not, much of, the self-conceit 
and uncharitableness always too prominent on 
such occasions. 

At length Mrs. Seymour closed her book, and 
raising her heavy gold spectacles over the nicely 
crimped border of her cap, she turned to us and 
said, “girls, I think it might amuse your cousin 
on this dull day to look at my old jewel. box, there 
are some family relics there that perhaps may be 
interesting to her. Open that cabinet, Annie,” 
she added, drawing her keys from a capacious 
pocket, ‘and bring the box to me.” 
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Annie obeyed and placed a japanned box 
upon the table before her grandmother. In a 
moment we were trembling over a collection of 
old brooches, buckles, sleeve buttons, bracelets, 
&c. &c., to many of which some legend was at- 
tached, interesting only from Mrs. Seymour’s 
manner of relating it, and from its connexion 
with the family history. At length she paused, 
holding a small morocco case in her hand. 

‘“‘Thave,” she said, ‘already distributed among 
my descendants all the ornaments of any intrinsic 
value with which the fondness of my parents and 
my husband adorned me in my youth. To this, 
however,” she added, as she opened the case and 
displayed a handsome diamond ring, ‘“‘such pain- 
ful associations are attached that I can scarcely 
bear to look upon it.” 

‘‘Oh, how beantiful it is,’? exclaimed Annie, 
as she placed it on her finger, ‘‘far too beautiful 
to be kept shut up in that dark box. But it is 
dreadfully old fashioned—where did it come from, 
grand mamma?” 

‘It was presented to my grandmother by a 
lady of exalted rank in France, where she for 
some time resided. When I am gone it will be 
your mother’s, and in time may come to you, 
Susan, as her eldest daughter. I trust you will 
preserve it unaltered.” 

‘‘But why have you never shown it to us 
before?” asked Annie after we had all duly 
admired the ring. 

‘*Becapse the sight of it troubles me, recalling 
as it does so vividly the darkest hours of my 
otherwise happy life.” 

Seeing us all curiosity, and having probably 
made up her mind to tell its history before she 
showed us the ring, Mrs. Seymour continned— 
‘‘Bring your sewing, my daughters, and sit here 
close beside me. It is a long story, and, like all 
old women, I will, I suppose, make it still longer 
than it need to be.” 

We did as she bade us. Mrs. Seymour drop- 
ped the ring upon her slender finger and gazing 
fixedly upon it, said—‘‘I shall never forget the 
delight I experienced when my dear mother— 
one of the most pious, gentle, loving spirits that 
ever passed from earth to heaven—first consigned 
this bauble to my care. It was when I was about 
sixteen, a self-willed, vain, opinionated girl, full 
of exaggerated ideas of my importance, and pro- 
ving as I thought my own superiority by the small 
consideration I had for others. I had not I believe 
much personal vanity, for I knew that I was less 
beautiful than some of my companions, but I was 
vain of my position as the heiress of my father’s 
wealth, of my family, my talents and my acquire- 
ments, which last were too limited to allow me 
the slightest suspicion of my utter ignorance. My 





mother, who loved me passionately, had early 
endeavored to instil the holy principles of religion 
into my mind, and as [ was very open to external 
impressions, had a strong natural sense of recti- 
tude, and sensibilities easily excited by the beau- 
tiful services of our church, I prided myself, alas! 
upon being a very religious person, when in fact 
I was a stranger to its first great principle—humi- 
lity. 

‘This ring to which our family attached great 
value, had long been an object of my most intense 
desires, but my mother, who generally allowed me 
to govern her completely, for once in her life was 
firm and positively refused to let me wear it. I 
wag so unused to contradiction that this affected 
me deeply. I became really unhappy about it, 
until at length wearied by my importunities, my 
mother yielded, and with many a strong injunc- 
tion to guard the treasure carefully, it was deli- 
vered into my possession. It was, as you may 
see, much too large, and this was one reason 
why it was so long withheld from me, but that 
difficulty was obviated by wearing another ring 
as a guard, and both by night and day it was now 
constantly on my finger. 

‘One beautiful spring morning, rather more 
than a year after I had received the ring, I was 
sitting at work in this very room, which from my 
infancy until now has been exclusively appro- 
priated to my use. My late companion was a 
younggirl about my qwn age, the daughter of a 
laboring man, whose family occupied a small 
cottage about a mile distant, and were all occa- 
sionally employed by my parents. They were, 
however, a thriftless set, the mother always 
ailing, and the children flying in rags, and not- 
withstanding my mother made every effort to 
improve their condition, the blight of poverty 
seemed to rest hopelessly upon them. The 
daughter I have mentioned was the only one 
on whom her cares did not seem to be entirely 
wasted. She was the eldest girl, and it was 
impossible she could always be spared from 
home, but whenever her mother was well, or 
her younger sister could be persuaded to take 
upon herself the laboring odr, Judith was to be 
found here ready to lend a helping hand to any 
thing that was going forward. She was of a 
grateful, affectionate temper, willing and intel- 
ligent, and under my mother’s instructions had 
become so expert a needle-woman that she was 
now quite a valuable assistant. 

‘¢ The contrast between my beautiful home and 
her neglected one was very great, and I often 
thought poor Judith’s increased intelligence was 
a very doubtful addition to her happiness, ren- 
dering her more keenly alive to the privations of 
her lot, and not a little envious of the superior 
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blessings that attended mine. On the morning I 
allude to, this feeling had been peculiarly appa- 
rent. She had just returned to us after a short 
absence, during which she had found things more 
than usually out of gear at home. 

“ After telling me some of their difficulties she 
said, ‘ah, Miss Marion, it is a fine thing to be a 
lady born. You sit here in this pretty chamber, 
or down in the elegant drawing room or porch; 
and have horses and carriages and a dozen people 
to wait on you, and a father and mother to doat 
on you, and nothing to do but please yourself, 
while poor girls must scrub and rub, and go with- 
out everything they want, and see all their folks 
wanting too. And yet your ma says God loves 
us all, and we all are equal in his sight—I can’t 
understand how it is.’ 

‘“«¢Certainly, God loves all his creatures, Ju- 
dith,’ I replied. 

‘**¢But he loves some better than others,’ said 
the girl, ‘and gives them their own share and 
their neighbors too. Why that very ring on your 
finger, Miss Marion, wou!d make a poor man rich 
—and it does you no good at all.’ 

“¢But it is a very suitable ornament fof a 
person of my condition,’ I replied, as I surveyed 
the jewel with some complacency. ‘There are 
differences of rank and wealth among men, just 
as there are different sizes and qualities among 
diamonds, and I can no more tell you why one 
man is born a king and another a slave, than I 
can tell why one diamond is dug from the earth 
to shine in a crown, while another beside it is 
ground to dust that it may serve as polish to its 
neighbor.’ 

“Jndith had never before heard of polishing 
the diamond, and I drew my ring from my 
finger for her to examine it, while I described 
the process. While we were talking some visi- 
tors arrived, among them Mr. Seymour, just then 
returned from Europe—it was his first visit, and 
flurried me a little—I made a hasty toilette and 
went down stairs to receive my friends. They 
had not, however, been long with me when I 
missed my diamond ring; the guard was on my 
finger, and recollecting I had taken off the other, 
I concluded I had left it in my chamber. I has- 
tened there immediately—to my dismay it was 
not to be found. Judith was still in the room 
busily at work, and aided me in searching for it 
in every direction. ‘Somebody must have taken 
it from the toilet table,’ I said at last. 

***But how could they, Miss Marion,’ said 
Judith, ‘when I have been here all the time, 
and not a living creature besides?’ 

*** Are you sure of that, Judith?’ I replied, ‘I 
thought I heard your brother Rébert’s voice out 
of dvors, and yours talking with him.’ 
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" ¢T did speak to Robert,’ she said, ‘but it was 
from the window. He saw me sitting there and 
called to me as he passed to say that mother had 
had another turn.’ 

‘*¢Then, if that is the case,’ I said with some 
severity, ‘the ring is still in the room. I could 
not have put it on after you were looking at it, 
so you must find it for me.’ I also charged her 
to say nothing of my loss, promised to reward 
her when she found it, and with a heavy heart 
returned to my friends who were to remain to 
dine with us. 

“In the evening we renewed our search 
through entries, stairs, and every place where 
it was possible or impossible I could have drop- 
ped the ring, but in vain. I was in despair, and 
at last was obliged to confess the loss to my 
parents, finishing by saying that I was perfectly 
sure Judith had taken it, for she had been the 
only person in the room, and then repeated our 
previous conversation. Never shall I forget my 
beloved mother’s look as she e&claimed, ‘it is a 
moral impossibility, Marion. I could as soon 
suspect myself as one whom I have known from 
childhood to be true and faithful.’ 

‘*¢Tt is a physical impossibility,’ I replied, ‘that 
it could have gene from my room by itself. Some- 
body must have taken it, and no one was there 
but Judith.’ ; 

‘¢ My mother argued with me in vain, and ended 
by taking me with her to examine the poor gir]’s 
various repositories, thus as she said proving her 
innocence; to which I answered, ‘that it proved 
nothing, as her brother Robert was a wild, disor- 
derly fellow, and she could easily have consigned 
her spoil to him.’ 

‘Tt was useless to combat my fixed impression, 
my father sided with me, and though we both 
yielded to her urgent request that our suspicions 
should be communicated to no one unril some- 
thing more appeared to criminate the girl—she 
soon became aware of them, and in all the agony 
of a wounded spirit left the house that so long 
had been to her a second home. She acted, as I 
thought, her part to admiration, convincing my 
mother more thoroughly of her innocence, and 
me more completely of her guilt. I could see in 
her bitter anguish only the terrors of a jail, and 
pitied my mother’s weakness in allowing her pre- 
conceived opinions to blind her to the evidence of 
circumstances that to me seemed as strong as that 
of positive demonstation. 

‘* Time passed on and brought no tidings of the 
missing ring. I saw nothing of Judith, though 
my mother still continued her benefactions to 
the family, and in the all-absorbing interest of a 
growing affection which formed the chief happi- 
ness of my after life, I soon ceased to think either 
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of her or of the loss which at first affected me so 
deeply. The spring deepened into summer, and 
autumn had scarcely tinged the landscape with 
its beauty when I became the betrothed wife of 
Edward Seymonr. He was, as you well know, 
my children, early gifted both by nature and 
education. Generous, self-sacrificing, confiding 
in his temper, he never once suspected the proud, 
self-willed, self-dependent character that lurked 
beneath the conventional polish of my manner. 
In fact I was myself ignorant of it—I believed 
myself every way worthy of the devoted love I 
had inspired, and secure in its possession, the 
uncertain future beamed upon me without a 
shadow. 

‘Both Edward and myself were passionate 
lovers of nature, and much of our time was 
spent in either riding or walking through the 
beautiful scenery that surrounds us. It was a 
splendid afternoon in October, when, after a 
long walk through woods and lanes, we were 
returning home bf the river’s bank. More than 
a mile above, just at the mouth of a small tribu- 
tary stream, there is a bold point round which it 
sweeps rapidly, broken into a thousand eddies by 
the rocks. We were fatigued by our long walk, 
and as we still were far from home, seated our- 
selves on this elevated spot which commanded 
on all sides a beautiful prospect. The banks of 
the smaller stream were fringed with trees now 
gay as a parterre of tulips with their varied tints, 
and while my eye was delighted with the love- 
liness on which it rested, and my ear lulled with 
the sweet, rural sounds of evening while it drank 
in the melody of the voice of him I loved, I felt 
myself the happiest and the most blessed of mor- 
tals. 

‘Suddenly in the midst of our conversation, 
Edward exclaimed, ‘s:e, Marion, what is that 
strange thing driving against the rock?’ 

‘- [turned my eyes in the direction he indicated, 
and after a fixed gaze replied, ‘can it be a human 
creature in such peril ?’ 

‘In a moment he was at the river’s side, and 
throwing off his coat plunged into the water. 
The river was deep and rapid—I gave one long 
shriek of terror and threw myself on the ground, 
not daring to look upon what I believed his cer- 
tain death. A kind of night-mare benumbed 
every faculty until at length—it was but a few 
minutes, though it seemed to me an hour—I 
heard his voice calling my name. With the 
speed of light I hastened to the spot—Edward 
had dragged thither the lifeless body of Judith.” 

Mrs. Seymour’s agitation here choked her voice 
—we too were moved—at !ength she proceeded. 
‘It was the first time I had ever looked on death 
—and to see it in such a form!—with the distended 
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eye-balls glaring upon me—the hands clenched 
with the last mortal agony—the long, black hair 
streaming upon the ground, and the wet garments 
clinging closely to the rigid form. One fearful 
glance of recognition was enough—I fell sense- 
less to the earth beside her. 

‘*T cannot dwell on what succeeded my awaken- 
ing from that death-like swoon, nor how my terror 
deepened into remorse when I learned the parti- 
culars of Judith’s death. The suspicion I had 
cherished against her had entered like iron into 
her soul. For a while she had labored on in her 
miserable home, hoping that she might in some 
way exonerate herself from’ the heavy sin that 
had been laid to her charge. She had, too, pre- 
vieusly become attached to a youth in the neigh- 
borhood who heard the tale, which in spite of all 
my mother’s care had been spread around by the 
busy tongne of malice, and he soon ceased to visit 
her. As time passed on her despondency deep- 
ened, until at length, when months were flown 
and brought no chance of clearing her sullied 
fame, it changed to desperation. 

‘On that fatal day she had been more indus- 
triously employed than usual—had cleared the 
house throughout, and then left it for a ramble 
in the neighboring woods. She kissed her mother 
as she departed, telling her ‘to keep a good heart, 
for she now was sure Miss Marion would soon 
find out how greatly she had wronged her, for 
God would not she knew forsake the innocent 
forever.’ This was the last that was seen of her. 
Whether she slipped into the river accidentally, 
as in the dreaming and abstracted state that had 
now ‘become habitual to her she walked on its 
steep bank; or whether she filled the hopeless 
grave of the suicide, still remains a mystery. 
The former seemed to be contradicted by her 
bonnet and shawl being found carefully secured 
to a tree in the neighborhood—the latter by the 
strong religious feeling she had from time to time 
displayed—which was the truth can only be known 
hereafter. 

‘*It was long before I recovered from the shock 
I had experienced, and none of the means that 
tenderness could suggest had any power to re- 
store my shattered spirits. Death seemed to 
stare upon me from every side, and the gloomy 
autumn days that now had come added their 
influence to increase my melancholy. But I was 
still too proud to acknowledge I had wronged the 
dead, though the feeling rankled in my inmost 
soul; and while nothing appeared to convince me 
of my error, allowed my father and Edward (my 
mother never alluded to the subject) to combat 
my sensibility, in dwelling so fixedly upon the 
death of one I”had such good reason to believe 
unworthy. 
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‘<] was wandering round the house with Edward 
one morning after a severe storm, when we 
stopped to look at the devastations it had made 
in the luxuriant ivy, predecessor to this now 
shadowing my windows. Two days hefore it 
had been beautiful with the rich scarlet, yellow 
and purple leaves yet clinging to<its branches, 
many of which had been torn from the walls by 
the violence of the storm. I had always loved 
this vine, and the sight was a sorrowful one—it 
seemed to speak of the destruction that must one 
day overtake all that was dear to me, and I fairly 
wept as I looked upon it. 

‘Fearing that Edward wonld perceive my 
weakness, I bent to examine a fallen bough, 
more beautiful than the rest by the peculiar rich- 
ness of its foliage, when Edward drew it from 
the ground, and throwing it playfully across my 
shoulders, exclaimed, ‘that it was quite a be- 
coming ornament.’ I looked down upon the 
glowing wreath that fell gracefully to my feet, 
and uttered a cry of wild surprise—my diamond 
ring lay on the ground before me. 

‘«¢ How could it have got there?’ we all ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘For a while we were sorely puzzled to ac- 
count for it. At first we thought I might have 
laid it on the window sill, and thence it had 
fallen into the tangled mass of foliage; but I felt 
perfectly sure this could not have been. My 
dressing-table stood close to that window, and 
the probability is that the ring had been thrown 
from it (possibly by myself) in the water in which 
I washed my hands during my hasty toilette. I 
was agitated at the thought of seeing Edward, 
and must have been unconscious of its slipping 
from my finger on which I had neglected to re- 
place the guard which usually secured it. This, 
at least, has always been my opinion. The vine 
was then putting forth its shoots, one of which 
must have caught the ring, and there it remained 
until torn from the walls by the autumn storm. 
Thus the innocence of Judith was established 
beyond a doubt, and thus the fearful conviction 
was thrust upon me that my eagerness to think 
and speak evil of another had cost the life of a 
fellow creature. Can you wonder that I then 
learned to abhor myself, and that in the agony 
that succeeded my proud, vain, glorious spirit 
was subdued? Bitter as were my sufferings, I 
date from them the commencement of a higher 
life—one of self-abatement and reverance and 
love. 

‘My penitence could not indeed recall poor 
Judith from her grave, but it taught me to be 
slow in condemning others, and under all cir- 
cumstances to let my judgment of my neighbor 
be that of charity.” 

we 
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SPRING’S SABBATH MORN. 


*T 1s early morn—on bower and tree, 
On tideless lake and sleeping sea 
Breaths spring-time’s perfumed air; 
As calm and zephyr-like its flow 
As angels when to earth below 
They bring their offerings rare. 
All round is melody and song, 
And echo’s voice the notes prolong 
From mountain and from hill, 
The glad tones of the Sabbath bell 
Are blending in the distant dell 
With music of the rill. 
From out the peaceful cottage door, 
With creeping wild vines curtain’d o’er, 
Comes forth a happy band; 
Joy sits on every smiling face, 
And Love adds many a winning grace 
With her outpouring hand. 
The poor man’s chains feel lighter now, 
And half the wrinkles from his brow 
Fall off upon this day— 
To-day he’s free—the hand of toil 
Bows not his spirit to the soil, 
A portion of the clay. 
To-day the sunlight holier seems, 
As if upon life’s darker dreams 
To cast its warmest glow. 
To teach us Hope and Faith and Will, 
And energy to think ho ill : 
Is permanent below. 
To act upon a wider plan 
Than comes within the little span 
Of our own joys and fears. 
To let our charities extend 
To all mankind who want a friend 
To dry their falling tears. 


Earth’s brotherhood seems larger grown, 
And Love has round our pathway strewn 
A thousand gentle ties: 
The flowers of hope and memory 
Uprise in all their purity 
And point us to the skies. 
One day the world wears not a mask, 
The weary heart lays down its task 
And plumes a bolder wing; 
Man’s power stops with the setting sun 
That tells the hour of labor’s done, 
And bids the free’d one sing! 
The soul may sing, for Hope is free, 
And mind owns no such tyranny 
As we may teach from books— 
Spring-time and Nature tokens wear, 
And bird, and brook, and streamlet bear 
The impress in their looks. 


Of juster rule when man shall see 
The star of Truth o’er life’s wild sea 
Rise with its steady beams, 
To fill the world with rays of light 
As calm, and beautiful, and bright 
As spring-time’s Sabbath gleams! s. p. a. 
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FIRST LOVE. 
BY JAMES H. DANA. 


‘‘Ou! here you are at last,” said Lucy, smiling 
archly : and she continued, ‘‘I declare you’ve kept 
me wondering, for an hour, how long it keeps a 
city gentleman to dress for a ride.” 

‘‘Pshaw! Lucy—you know I’ve not been an 
hour gone, nor was it my attire that engaged my 
attention.” 

“Oh! very well, Harry—you've always an 
excuse—but now for a canter,” and she waved 
her riding whip playfully at me, and then bounded 
out of the door. 

‘*Do you ever trot in town?” said the beautiful 
girl, teasingly, as she prepared to put her horse to 
his speed. 

‘¢ Sometimes,” said I, ‘* but—” 

‘¢Oh! follow me, then,” answered my tormen- 
tor, breaking in upon my sentence, and dashing 
forward as she spoke on a rapid trot. I followed 
her, determiined to show her, that at least, this 
part of my education had not been neglected. 

I loved Lucy. There is no use in denying it. 
We had known each other years ago in early 
childhood, but having since been separated, I 
had come to look upon her as almost a stranger, 
thongh, I may honestly confess, there was even 
before I met her again, a queer feeling at my 
heart, whenever I thought of my old playmate. 
She was very pretty then, and often since,I had 
wondered if she had the same sunny eyes and 
merry langh now. “ 

At length we met. Lucy had been in Europe 


. for several years, and, after her return, I gladly 


accepted an invitation from her father, to spend a 
few weeks of the summer, at his mansion in the 
country. There was quite a gay party there, and 
a merry time we had of it. To-day a fishing party 
was got up—a sailing match was projected for 
to-morrow. One morning was spent in trotting 
around the country, another one in archery upon 
the lawn. There was nota lady of the set who 
was not beautiful, but Lucy was the star of all to 
me. She had the same sparkling eye—the same 
merry laugh-—the same delicious music in her 
voice as ever; and I had not been with her an 
hour after our re-union before I was in love. 
Lucy was the veriest torment that ever breathed; 
at least she took delight in teasing me, though she 
was so beautiful, and so 
could hot find it in him angry. She had 
the longest eye-lashes in t d, and as pretty 
a foot as ever decked a satin slipper, or trod the 
greensward. Her figure was rather petite, but 
as graceful as a fairy’s; and a more exquisitely 
rounded arm, or more beautiful taper fingers, I 






had never seen. And then she pad such a 
wit! She was as wicked a piece of mischief as 
ever plagued the life out of a timid lover. She 
would not praise me for doing anything, but 
always used to langh incredulously at what they 
called my smart sayings, for she had never, she 
said, heard a single witty thing from my lips. 
But with all this Lucy would read my books, 
and pat my dog, and somehow or other it always 
happened that we rode together. True she would 
still tease me, but then it was all done with such 
pretty archness. For the honor of me I could 
not please her. If I was silent she laughed at me 
for being bashful—if I talked she vowed I said 
nothing but silly things—and if I looked into her 
face, which somehow or other I could not help 
doing, she turned away, and put her horse into a 
gallop; and then after leading me a race of a 
mile or more she would suddenly pull up, and 
either laugh at my bad horsemanship, or declare 
I rode like an express. I would have given 
worlds that Lucy should have praised - my horse- 
manship, for every one else did, and I thought 
her too critical. But then she was such a skilful 
rider herself, that it might be Lucy was right, 
and all the rest of the world wrong. 

All this made me only love Lucy the more. 1 
would have given my whole fortune to have 
known whether she returned my affection, for 
she was a puzzle that might put less bashful ones 
than myself at fault. Now I would fancy that 
she loved me yet, and how could she do so, 
and speak so slightingly of me? But did she 
not do a thousand things for me she never did 
for others?—and once—I remember it well—I 
praised an exotic in a lady’s hair, and Lucy 
appeared in a day or two with a flower of the 
same kind. But if 1 flattered myself from such 





conduct into dreaming that she loved me, two to 
one but she said something before an hour which 
dashed all my hopes. It was in one of these 
happy intervals that I once determined to offer 
her my hand, but when I came to the point, my 
throat was so choked, and my voice became s0 
husky and tremulous, while all the time my heart 
kept going like a sledge hammer, that I could 
sooner have raised the dead than said a single 
word. She must have noticed my embarrass- 
ment, for she teased me most unmercifully about 
my blushes. It was the only time she ever hurt 
my feelings too; for much as she plagued one, 
there was such an archness about it all, that you 
knew she did not dream of offending you. It 
only piqued one. But this time, she worried me 
30 with her raillery, that I would gladly have 
seen the floor open to swallow me. I showed 





that I was hurt, perhaps, for Lucy stopped at 
length, and I half thought her low tone of voice, 
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during the rest of the evening, when conversing 
with me, was meant to express her sorrow for 
her momentary rudeness. Yet for a whole week 
since I had been afraid to attempt making the 
offer again. And Lucy, I verily believe, teased 
me twice as much as ever. 

We had been dashing on, for several minutes, 
side by side, at a most tremendous pace, making 
the sparks fly from beneath our horses’ hoofs at 
every stride, while the trees, houses, and fields 
appeared spinning away behind us as if they, 
instead of us, were riding a steeple-chase. Rarely 
had I seen Lucy ride so before. The beast she sat 
on was a powerful animal, all bone and muscle, 
and when once aroused, had a pace the most 
tremendous I ever saw, excepting that of my 
own Thunderbolt; and his mettle may be told at 
once when I inform the reader that he had won 
the cup twice at the —— races. He was now 
neck and neck with Lucy’s animal, but pulled 
on the rein so frightfully, that nothing but the 
rudeness of the act prevented me from shooting 
past my companion like an arrow. 

We had been thrashing on at this rate, for 
several miles, along a road almost as level as a 
trotting course, but now the ground was begin- 
ning to be more broken, and just ahead of us lay 
a stream of water, the bridge over which had 
been carried away in a freshet about a week 
before, and had not since been replaced. As we 
approached it Lucy drew in her steed, gradually 
slackening his pace, so as wholly to have checked 
him before we should reach the stream. Stung, 
however, by her raillery about my horsemanship 
I kept on, increasing if anything, the speed of 
Thunderbolt, determined to clear the bed of the 
river at a flying leap or perish in the attempt. It 
was a fearful venture, but my blood was up. The 
gap must have been twenty feet at the least, and 
to add to the danger the banks were rugged and 
abrupt, and the road in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of where the bridge had been was fright- 
fullyuneven. Yet I kept on, sitting firmly in my 
saddle, and feeling as cool and determined as 
despair could make me. 

“*Stop—Harry—draw in,” I heard Lucy ex- 
claim, as I dashed ahead of her. But I only 
grasped the reins tighter in my hand, and fixing 
my eye on the gulf before me, sped on like an 
arrow, putting my horse, as I shut away, to his 
topmost speed. 

It was but a moment before we reached the 
edge of the abyss, but over the thunder of my 
progress, I thought I heard the voice of Lucy, 
now tremulous with alarm, beseeching me to 
pause. I would not have drawn in my rein, with 
my then feelings, even if a gulf, wider than that 
inte which Curtius leaped, had yawned before 
Vou. VIII.—6 





me; and seating myself firmly for the crisis, 
which had now come, I buried my spurs into 
the flanks of my beast, and, as a shriek rang out 
on the air behind me, went flying over the abyss. 
But the leap was too great even for Thunderbolt. 
He cleared it indeed beautifully for the first half, 
but instead of alighting fairly on the opposite 
bank, his fore-feet struck on the loose soil at the 
very edge of the gap, and the gravel giving way 
beneath us, we fell backward into the abyss that 
yawned for more than forty feet below. 

My sensations in that extremity I cannot de- 
scribe. I was not, however, for a moment be- 
wildered by my danger, but on the contrary 
reasoned as coolly as I ever had done before. 
I saw that death was before me, but I felt no 
relenting. I had been stung to a madness I 
never felt before by the raillery of Lucy against 
my horsemanship. I had made a desperate effort 
to prove my daring, and if the trial had failed, it 
had at least been one at which even Lucy had 
shown alarm. If I perished she would think of 
one part of my character with admiration. A 
load was taken from my heart. All this flashed 
through my mind quicker than lightning. But I 
did not forget my situation. I saw.a bush grow- 
ing out of the side of the precipice, and with a 
sudden movement I grasped it and dropped the 
reins. My poor Thunderbolt fell crashing down- 
ward, gave a struggle or two, and was lifeless. 
My own turn came next. The bush gave way 
beneath my weight, and after slowly descending 
for a space, it finally tore itself out by the roots, 
and I followed my noble beast. 

When I recovered my senses there was an 
aching sensation in my head, and my body felt 
wofully bruised. I lifted myself painfully and 
gazed around. My*poor beast lay dead beneath 
me, and perhaps it was by falling on him I had 
saved my life. My neck-cloth was off and my 
brow was wet with water. How came it so? I 
thought at the instant, I heard a movement be- 
hind me, and turning quickly, though painfully 
around, 1 saw Lucy standing there, her face, 
buried under her taper fingers, dyed with blushes. 
The truth flashed upon me. She had descended 
into the bed of the river on foot, when she saw 
me fall, and had been my ministering angel. I 
rose, for my pain was forgotten, and, as she 
shrunk from my presence, a sudden boldness 
came across me. I ventured to take her around 
the waist. She into tears, and as I drew 
her instinctive! d me, she buried hef:face 
on my should sobbed long and wildly. 
There was so fing so holy in this burst of 
emotion that for a while I could not interrupt 
her. At length I whispered, 





“God bless you, Lucy.” 
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‘‘Oh! Henry,” she sobbed, without looking up, 
‘‘what must you think of me?” 

‘Think of you, dearest,” I exclaimed raptur- 
ously, ‘‘that you have saved my life, and that you 
can confer only one favor on me as great, and that 
is by becoming mine. Say, will you, Lucy?” and 
I drew her closer to my throbbing bosom. 

There was a gentle pressure of my hand and a 
long deep drawn sigh for answer; but that was 
all. Yet that answer was enough. 

Lucy never teased me more. It was my turn 
now. But after the wedding the sweet little 
vixen told me, with a thousand blushes, that she 
had loved me all the while, and taken to sensing 
me lest I should find out the truth. 


THE POET. 
BY MRS. C. G. MORTON. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.) 


A ire of toil and grief and care 
Fate had appointed thee; 

Now is the end of thy career 
What poet’s ought to be. 


The muses stood, a glorious throng, 
Around thy infant bed, 

They touch’d thy lips with golden song, 
But took away their bread. 


In thy first youth thy mother died, 
And thou did’st find it vain 

To hope from any heart beside, 
For love like hers, again. 


The world its countless*treasures spread, 
In overflow of blessing, 

But ever from thy grasp they fled 
For other men’s possessing. 


In spring-tide beauty thou wert blest, 
Its flowers were dreams to thee, 

But the full grape another press’d, 
Another stripped the tree. 


And often thou thy thirst had slak’d, 
Thy cup with water filled, 

Whilst echoes by thy songs awaked, 
Through festal halls have thrill’d. 


And thou amid mankind did’st roam 
A spirit-form indeed; 

Now thou art taken to thy home 
May’st thou on nectar feed! 


. When thou art carried to thy rest, 
How thin thy corse will be; 
Lightly thy step the earth has prest; 
May earth lie light on thee! 
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POWDER AND HOOPS. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tue late historical ball of the Queen of England 
presented a full display of beauties in hoops and 
gentlemen in powdered wigs. The costumes 
were confined to those worn at the court of 
George the Second, between 1740 and 1750. On 
the ensuing page is a picture of Victoria, as she 
appeared at this quaint ball. 

The immense farthingale or rotund hoop-petti- 
coat was the chief feature of the costume. This 
absurd fashion we first hear of in the time of 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany, by whom it 
was introduced at his court under the name of 
guarda-infanta. The hoop soon passed into 
England and France, supplanting the graceful 
‘ costumes designed by Titian for the court of 
‘ Francis the First. It kept its ground in Great 
Britain until the reign of Charles the First, 
whose excellent taste abolished it; and, at the 
same period, it lost caste in France. The 
young beauties, La Valliere, Montespan, and the 
Duchess Fontange needed it not. 

A moderate sized hoop was worm by the belles 
of the court of James II.’s queen; buitit seemed only 
a self-defence against the weightof the court train, 
and did not exceed the bounds of grace and ele- 
gance. Mary II. introduced the whalebone hoop 
and stiffened bodice, being a Dutch edition and 
imitation of the fashions of the imperial court; 
but the mode did not become general till 1712 in 
England. Louis XIV. opposed the introduction 


rd 
‘ of this fashion into his dominions with all his 


‘ might; it was the costume of the inimical court 


of Germany, and he hated to see it in France. 
Nevertheless, his subjects were so anxious to 


> obtain a sight of two English ladies dressed in 


little caps and enormous hoops, who came to see 


: him dine in public at Versailles after the peace 
; of Utrecht, that something like a riot took place 
> in the royal presence, and the ladies would have 
} been crushed to death by the eager crowd if the 





royal attendants had not placed them in safety 
within the rail of the king’s table. From that 
moment the hoop became a French fashion; it 
was a rage, and-it increased in absurdity and 
amplitude as the century advanced, until ban- 
ished by the hapless Marie Antoinette. 

In England, meantime, the hoop-petticoat had 
grown to an enormous size. The ladies them- 
selves, however, seemed to be aware of its want 
of grace, for when they came to have their por- 
traits painted they invariably sat for the likeness 


Yin a morning dress or night cap. Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, who flourished twenty years later, nearly 
always pictured his sitters as sheperdesses. 
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The hoop was a carefully constructed fabric of ladies, and even more of the gentlemen, sus 
whalebone and cane, and Irish and Holland cloth, } tained historical characters. Sir Robert Peel 
over which spreads petticoat, usually of § appeared as Sir Robert Walpole, the Duke of 
white brocad@,of vast amplitude. The picture of } Wellington as a general of the last century, and 
Queen Viétoria which accompanies this article, Colonel Weymms as the unfortunate ‘Prince 
presents her in the costume of a queen of Eng- ; Charlie,” commonly known as the Pretender. 
land, in the year 1740. It consisted of a robe } The characters of Louis XV. and Madame Pom- 
of gold thread, richly embossed with floral de- 3 padour were also assumed, and the costumes 
corations in colored silks. In the strong light admirably sustained. 

of the ball room at Buckingham palace the effect } This revival of the fashion of the last century, 
is said to have been magical. The petticoat was though but for an evening, presented a curious 
of massive silver tissue, trimmed with point lace, } contrast to the prevailing mode of our day. To 
looped, and variously decorated with crimson } our eyes it appears exceedingly ungainly. The 
rosettes and clusters of diamonds, from twenty enormous hoop gives the figure an awkward 
to thirty clusters in wtimber, and expanded by } appearance, and the vast tower of curls into 
five hoops enlarging,downward from the waist. which the hair is erected has a very outré look; 
The stomacher was the most extraordinary dis- { but, on the other hand, the stomacher is admi- 
play of diamonds seen in Europe since the days } rably adapted to show the bust, and the powder 
of Queen Anne, and their value was estimated certainly increases the brilliancy of the com- 
at the enormous sum of five handred thousand } plexion. The ball went off so well that the 
dollars. Victoria wore crimson shoes laced with queen intends giving another next year, on 
diamonds, the heels being three inches high. } which occasion the costume of Henry the VIII. 

The effect of this, and of other dresses equally is to be selected. 

correct in keeping, was said to have been such } Everything at this Historical Ball was in keep- 
as to transport the spectator, in illusion, to the ing. Neither waltzes, nor consecutive quadrilles 
middle of the last century. One of the most ? were allowed; but the ménuet de la cour, the 
amusing things in the ball was the moment of ; mathematical dance of our great grandmothers, 
each guest’s entrance. The first impression was { was revived. 


that of having suddenly fallen among a crowd of; The materials of which the dresses were made 
. . . 2 . . . 

strangers. The most intimate friends were some ; were principally satins and brocades: crapes and 

time before they could recognize each other. ‘ similar light fabrics were not in use in 1740. 


The powder worn by the ladies increased the { Enormous ear-rings were universally worn, and 
brilliancy of their complexions; and the fair guests ; bouquets with jewels in the centre of every 
are declared to have seemed unusually beautiful 3 flower. Most of the costumes were arranged 
in their old. fashioned costumes. Many of the | from old family pictures. 
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THE YOUNG REBEL. 


A TALE OF THE CAROLINAS. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


In a small farm-house, toward the close of the 
year 1780, sat an old man, his wife and only son. 
The face of the father appeared troubled: at times 
he looked thoughtfully on the floor, and then he 
would gaze long and wistfully at bis son, a fine, 
manly youth of twenty. At length he said, 

‘‘David, this is disastrous news from Camden. 
God knows what will become of the country 
now! Congress needs every arm that is capable 
—ah! me, I wish this old wound I got in the 
French war had not lamed me—but for it, I 
should be now shouldering my musket and 
marching to defend my country.” 

Both the son and wife looked up at these 
words. The old lady ceased knitting and gazed 
enquiringly at ber boy, and it was evident, from 
the expression of her face, that patriotism and 
motherly affection were at variance in her bosom. 
The son, however, after encountering his father’s 
eye for a moment, turned confusedly away. The 
old man’s brow darkened, and he said warmly, 

‘David, David, why do you linger about the 
village when your country needs your services 
so much?—why, son, I am ashamed of you! 
Twice before this have I spoken to you upon 
this subject, but you appear to have no spirit! 
What! will you see us trampled upon by the 
brutal mercenaries of Britain, and still lie here 
supinély? For shame, David—for shame! I 
will not call you my son. Long since you ought 
to have been in the army!” 

‘‘ Joshua, Joshua,” interposed the old mother, 
‘David is but a youth, then do not speak to him 
so harshly. He cannot yet feel what you feel, 
who have fought so often against our country’s 
enemies—Joshua, he is but a boy.” 

‘* A boy, indeed, Deborah! such boys as David 
have already gained imperishable laurels since 
the war commenced. I could name a host of 
them!—why, were it not for the Joys of this 
land where would be our army, which, I dare 
say, is one quarter composed of boys of David’s 
age.” The old man was excited, and it was the 
first unkind word that he had ever used to his boy. 

David arose and left the house. He walked 
some distance apparently in deep thought. 

‘*What will not woman do?” he at last mut- 
tered—‘‘here I have been lingering about the 
village when I should have been off long ago. 
And for what?—why to meet a pretty girl, and 
to listen to her musical voice: but now I will be 
myself again!—what did he call me? was it not 
coward? Now, by heaven, I will learn him that 
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he has a son who possesses the spirit of his father. 
Away then with love, for I feel that I am called 
upon to act, and no longer dream! Ere a fort- 
night my father shall hear of me, or else I lose 
my life in striving for it.” And with this reso- 
lution he turned about and retraced his steps. 

When he reached home he sought the stables, 
saddled his horse, and mounting him struck into 
a gallop which continued for several miles. At 
length he stopped and looked up at the windows 
of a farm-house, half hid between clustering 
trees,’ This was the residence of Mary Bunker, 
the mistress of his heart; the lights showed that 
the family had not retired, and he resolved to 
pay her a visit before his departure. She was 
alone when he entered, and a few words ac- 
quainted her with his determination. She burst 
into tears. 

‘*Nay! Mary,” he said, ‘‘ you must not unman 
me. At first I resolved to leave you without a 
farewell, for I knew how much you dreaded my 
taking an active part in this struggle. But I 
could not be so cruel as to desert you without a 
word.” 

“IT will compose myself,” said the fair girl, 
with an effort to smile. ‘I know & have been 


wrong to persuade you to stay; » cannot 
imagine the anxiety I suffer on nt of my 


brothers, and I could not bear to have you too 
encounter their danger. But since this dreadful 
defeat at Camden I feel that every man is wanted 
by our country. Go, then, dearest, and God be 
with you. My prayers shall attend you, night 
and day.” 

David pressed the now weeping girl to his 
bosom, snatched a hasty kiss at the sound of 
approaching footsteps, wrung her hand, and was 
gone. 

The next day he left the neighborhood of his 
father’s house, armed with a musket and mounted 
on a sturdy horse. His destination was the Ame- 
rican camp, then far to the northward; but as the 
intervening country was filled with the enemy, 
he knew there would be considerable address 
required to effect his purpose. Before his depar- 
ture he saw a few of his old playmates, who 
promised to follow him as soon as possible. 

Night found him near a lonely farm-house, to 
which he proceeded boldly in pursuit of a lodging. 
At first the occupant received him coldly, but a 
chance expression convincing David that his host 
was a tory, he affected the same political creed 
and was immediately warmly welcomed. The 
royalist produced his cider after supper, and in- 
sisted that David should join him in his pota- 
tions: this the young man did, taking care, 
however, not to indulge too freely, while the 
farmer, overjoyed to find what he supposed a 
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new recruit for his party, drank without stint 
and became more and more communicative. 
To his horror David soon learned that a party 
of loyalists, led by a Major Wilson, celebrated 
for his toryism and ruthlessness, were to start 
early the ensuing day, on an expedition to seize 
and hang the two Bunkers, who had made 
themselves particularly obnoxious to the royalist 
leaders. David knew enough of this partizan 
warfare to be assured that no mercy would be 
shown his friends; he also knew enough of the 
character of the major to suspect that some 
strong personal motive had led to the planning 
of so distant an expedition, when there were 
others as inviting nearer home. He accordingly 
set himself to discover from his half inebriated 
companion the truth. Nor was it long before 
success crowned his adroit cross-examination. 

‘“Why, you see,” said his host, ‘‘I believe 
there’s a little revenge for a slight received from 
these fellow’s sister, mixed up with the major’s 
desire to catch the Bunkers. The girl is very 
pretty, they say, and the major, when she was 
down here ona visit last year—before the war 
got to be so bloody—wanted to marry her, 
but she wquld have nothing to say to him. 
Ever since; he as vowed to make her rue the 
day. You depend on it he will have her 
on his owm terms now—thank heaven! there’s 
no law any longer to prevent an honest royalist 
from doing as he pleases to those rascally rebels. 
But yonder is the major now,” snddenly said his 
host, starting up, ‘I'll introduce you to him at 
once—a merry fellow, you'll find him—Lord 
love you he’s as brave as a lion.” 

David, though horrified at the diabolical plot 
he had heard, saw the necessity of dissembling 
in order to learn further of the tories’ plans, and 
find means, if possible, to circumvent them. He 
arose, therefore, and shook the major’s hand 
warmly: pledged him immediately in a brime 
mer; and soon contrived to make the royalist 
believe that he was anxious to join a troop and 
take part against the rebels. This induced the 
major to be unusually civil, for he wished to 
securé so athletic a recruit himself. It was not 
long before a bargain had been concluded be- 
tween the two. David refused, however, to 
sign the agreement that night: he pretended that 
several others of his friends were disaffected and 
desirous of joining the loyalists; and his object, 
he said, was to secure a commission for himself 
by inducing them to join. This tempting bait 
took: the major promised him a command in his 
troop in case of success, and David signified his 
intention of setting forth, after he had taken a few 
hours rest, in order to lose no time in gathering 
together his recruits. 
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The dread of discovery had been constantly 
before our hero during the management of this 
negotiation, for his person was well known to 
many of the major’s troop, and if any of them 
had come up, his feigned name would not have 
protected him from detection. He wished to get 
off that night, as he had proposed; but to this 
neither his host nor the major would hear, and 
he was forced to remain till morning. What 
was his anguish to hear, on rising, that the major 
had been gone some hours, and was already on 
his way to the Bunkers, with his troops. Dis- 
sembling his anxiety, David partook of a hasty 
breakfast, and mounting his horse rode slowly 
away. But when out of sight of the house he 
struck into a fierce gallop, which he continued 
till he came in sight of a cross-road, where was 
atavern. Here he stopped and learning that the 
royalists had taken the high road, he turned aside 
into a narrow and more circuitous one. 

‘*Tt is my only chance to avoid them,” he said, 
again dashing into a gallop. ‘Pray God, I may 
reach the settlement in time to collect a few of 
our lads and march to Bunkers. There is no 
other hope now left.” 

Night had fallen, as they expected, before the 
tories were able to reach the vicinity of the house 
they were in search of. At length, however, 
after a silent march through the woods it broke 
upon their view. A light was burning in one of 
the windows, and when they arrived close to the 
premises the lively notes of a violin reached their 
ears, proving that the brothers were not aware 
of their presence, but enjoying themselygs in 
imagined security. i 

‘‘Now men,” whispered the leader of the 
tories; ‘‘when I give the word, fire a volley at 
the house by way of introducing ourselves; we 
will then surround the place and enter it.”? At 
that instant the deep bay of a dog rang in their 
ears, and a large mastiff sprang from under the 
house and rushed at the major. 

‘*Fire!’’ he cried. 

Twenty guns broke upon the stillness of the 
night—the dog fell dead—every pane of glass in 
the front of the house was shivered, and the 
tories yelled like savages. In an instant the 
light in the house was extinguished-p-the violin 
as quickly ceased, and a noise was heard at the 
door. The tories immediately made q rush at it. 
But it was already barred, and being made of 
stout oak plank, resisted all their efforts. A rifle 
cracked from one of the upper windows, and one 
of the tories fell desperately wounded. Another 
report succeeded, and another tory fell, and Major 
Wilson was now fully aware that both Bunkers 
were at home and wide awake. A shed turned 
the rain from the front of the house, and under- 
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neath this, the tories shielding themselves from 
the fire of the Bunkers, went to work at the door. 
Suspecting such resistance—perhaps from his 
knowledge of their character—one of the men 
had brought an axe, with which he commenced 
hewing at the door, and soon cut it to pieces. 
Here a desperate battle ensued. The two bro- 
thers were powerful men, and as courageous as 
they were strong; and now with clubbed rifles 
they disputed the entrance of the whole tory 
force. The door being small they stood their 
ground for half an hour, felling during that time 
some of those who had the temerity to enter first, 
but finally numbers overcome them, and they 
were flung upon the floor and bound. The 
tories, inflamed to madness at the great resist- 
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that a delay of half an hour longer would have 
consigned her to a fate worse than death. The 
gratitude of her brothers was expressed in many 
words, but hers was silent and tearful, yet oh! 
how much more gratifying. 

‘‘T almost called you a coward, son David,” 
said his father to him, when they met, ‘‘ but you 
are a chip of the old block and I did you wrong. 
Deborah he is a boy to be proud of—is he not? 
You may founder one of my horses every day 
that you do such a deed—it beats anything I saw 
in the old French war.” 

David’s gallantry in this act drew around him, 
in a few weeks, more than a score of hardy young 
followers, who fought with him to the close of the 
war, when he returned and was happily married 


ance which had been made, and at their own } to the heroine of our story. 


losses, now seized the mother and sister, and 
made preparations to hang the two brothers 
before their eyes. The ropes were already tied 
around the necks of the victims, when the major 
addressed his men. 

‘*Now, friends, as soon as these villains are 
dead we will set fire to this house—the old 
woman there,” he said with a brutal laugh, 
‘may be left inside—but the young one I re- 
serve for myself.” 

“Hist!” cried one of the men in a loud voice. 
The major ceased, and they heard a voice out- 
side the honse. Although the words were spoken 
low the listeners distinctly heard, ‘‘when I say 
fire give it to them!” A man with blanched 
cheek now rushed among them exclaiming, ‘‘ the 
yard is full of men!” 

“Fire!” cried a deep voice from the yard—a 
general volley succeeded, and so well had the 
aim been directed in the door, that several of the 
‘tories fell either dead or desperately wounded. 
In turn the tories retreated up the stairs, when 
David, our hero, rushed into the room which they 
had just left, and cut the ropes which bound the 
Bunkers and their mother and sister. 

‘*May God Almighty bless you for this!” cried 
one of the Bunkers. The two men sprang up, 
seized their rifles, which had been left in the 
room, and prepared to retaliate the treatment 
which they had just received. 

Long and desperate was the battle. The 
tories fought for life: the whigs for revenge. 
But, at length, the latter triumphed, though 
not until their enemies had been almost wholly 
exterminated. The major fell by the arm of our 
hero, who sought him out in the hottest of the 
fight, and engaged him single handed. 

No language of ours can express the emotions 
of David as he pressed his betrothed bride to his 
bosom; and his heart went up in thankfulness to 
heaven for his timely arrival, when he thought 
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LIFE. 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. 


Ou! what is life! with the joys and smiles 
That brighten its opening hours; 

With youth’s gay dreams and enchanting wiles 
As fresh as the morning flowers; 

Full soon the glow of the trusti 
Shall yield to a wasting 

And Hope, like the rainbow’s: 
Away from our dazzled sig) 






Oh, what is life! when the strength and might 
Of manhood have toiled their way 

Up the mount of fame to its starry height, 
Where the beams of honor play— 

The stately bark from the billow’s crest 
Is hurled to the gulf beneath; 

And the falling star with a dark unrest 
Yields up its roseate wreath. 


Ah! what is life! when our years are passed, 
And our heads are white and hoar; 

But a sunbeam trembling in the blast 
On a dark and desolate shore— 

Or a flower whose leaflets all are strewn 
From their native stem away, 

Without one tint to recall the flown, 
Or lighten its wintry day. 





A SUMMER SUNSET. 


BY MES. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


Ou! such a changing glory gilds the west, 

Of every shade of beauty, so intense 

That we imagine heav’n with all its pomp 

Is hidden only by the emerald wall 

Of our horizon; o’er the billowy heights 

Of which gleam angel wings, and crimson robes, 
And harps and coronets of burnished gold: 

*Till, as we gaze, we almost seem to hear 

The distant echoes of seraphic songs, 

Minglirg with the low music of the wind. 
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THE CIRCASSIAN. 
BY MRS. C. H. FORD. 


In one of the mountain valleys of Circassia the 
fair Zedcra had dwelt until her sixteenth year, 
and even in that land of beauty she had no rival 
for personal loveliness. 

Zedora was an orphan, living with a harsh and 
unpitying uncle, who loved her but little. Yet she 
was always happy when in the presence of the 
youth Rustan, an heir to a noble but impoverished 
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quiet vallies. But Zedora had no such ambitious 
desires. She had given her heart to Rustan, and 
would rather share the meanest dwelling with 
him amid her native mountains than possess all 
the splendors of a Sultana. She hurried, there- 
fore, to the interview to acquaint her lover with 


3 the dreadful fate that threatened her. 


2 
3 ever. 


5 


‘* Alas!’ she said, ‘‘I fear we must part for- 
My uncle is inexorable: he never changes 


an opinion once expressed. He has long tired 


? . ss 
. of me, for he is so avaricious as to grude every 


: morsel that falls to my share. 


house, with whom her earliest childhood had been } 


spent, and who had been her protector on all those 
occasions when the arm of a bold boy is needed for 
the timid and shrinking girl. It was Rustan who 
assisted her up the mountain side, who plucked 
for her the otherwise unattainable flower, and 


who bore her, at the hazard of his life, when she ' 
was carried away by the roaring freshet, safe to ° 


the shore. 


At length he left her for the wars. | 


Their separation caused the first sad hour that | 
the young Circassian had ever experienced. But ; 


when, after the campaign was over, Rustan re- 
turned to her side, crowned with the fame of 
successful Yplor, the joy she experienced more 
than counterbalanced her former grief. 
terviews of fhé.two young lovers—for such they 
had now besgime— assumed from this time a more 
sacred character. Yet their affection was, for the 





The in- ‘ 


present, kept a secret, for Rustan was poor, and 


both knew that the avaricious uncle of Zedora 
had resolved on a wealthy alliance for his niece. 
They trusted that, in another campaign, Rustan 
might, by some daring deed, win for himself a 


Besides he wishes 
to clutch the sequins of the merchant.” 

‘“‘The base hound,” indignantly replied her 
lover, ‘the shall be yet circumvented. Let us 
dare everything, and fly together. We will cross 
the mountains to my mother’s tribe: there we 
will be secure from pursuit, and there you shall 
be mine. To-morrow at day-break we will set 
out, lest your uncle should divine our purpose 
and defeat our plans. Will you meet me here as 
the last star pales before the orient?” 

The weeping girl yielded her consent, and 
clung to her lover as if she felt already the iron 
grasp of the merchant who was to carry her te 
Constantinople. Her lover soothed her, and, at 
length, they parted. 

Long before the appointed hour Rustan was at 
the trysting spot. As the hour for her appearance 
drew nigh he watched, with intense anxiety, the 
path leading from her uncle’s dwelling, starting 
eagerly forward whenever a dropping twig, or 


’ other sound would, for a moment, deceive him 


into the hope that he heard her footsteps. But 


> the stars waned: the darkness that precedes the 


rank which would bid wealth flow into his coffers, $ 


when he could claim his bride. 
so, why might not he? 


Others had done » 
In these fond dreams it ; 


was the custom of the lovers to indulge whenever ° 


they met. 

One night, however, Zedora came to the tryst- 
ing place with tears in her eyes. The cause was 
soon revealed to her anxious lover. 
had just been visited by an old acquaintance—a 
merchant from the Dardanelles—who, struck by 
the beauty of the niece, had offered to purchase 
her at a round price for the market of Stamboul. 
There, as the favorite of some mighty pacha or 
vizier, perhaps of the Sultan himself, she might 
rise, he said, to the summit of opulence and 
power. This dazzling vision completely fasci- 
nated the uncle, and would have bewildered 
many a one of Zedora’s female acquaintance, 
for the custom of the country regards the slavery 
into which the Circassian girls are sold as the 
avenue to greatness and splendor, and is eagerly 
welcomed by all who sigh for the magnificence, 
of which they heard so much, lying beyond their 


> What if their plot had been discovered? 


Her uncle ; 


dawn came on; and finally the cold grey light 
itself began to steal over the landscape—yet still 
no Zedora appeared. The heart of the lover now 
began to yield to fears. What if she was ill? 
What 
if she had already been sold to the Byzantine 
This 
last dreadful supposition almost unmanned Rus- 


merchant and was on her way to slavery? 


tan. He walked eagerly forward in the direction 


2 of her dwelling. The sun was now up, and the 
> household beginning to stir: still there were no 


signs of Zedora. At last he met one from whom 
he learned the dreadful intelligences The bar- 
gain had been concluded between her uncle and 
the merchant while she was absent the preceding 
evening, and, on her return, in spite of her una- 
vailing cries, she was transferred, closely veiled, 
to the custody of her purchaser, who immediately 
set out with his prize for Constantinople. 

For a moment the lover was completely over- 
whelmed; but his energetic soul could not long 
be disheartened, and he speedily began to plan 
how he might rescue his promised bride. At 
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first he thought of pursuing and attacking the 
merchant; but he had no one to aid him, nor 
could he procure such assistance: he was forced, 
therefore, to abandon this project. His only hope 


watching events; when if anything favorable 
should occur, he would be at hand to avail 
himself of it. ; 

Poor Zedora, meantime, guarded by a strong ; 
cavalcade, was on her way to Byzantium, bereft | 
of all hope, and incapable of anything but tears. } 
Her purchaser paid little attention to her grief, ? 
which he fancied would wear off before they ; 
reached the end of their journey: so the young 
girl was left alone to indulge in her melencholy 

. reflections. She passed her time in thinking of 
Rustan and mourning over her hapless fate. 
Sometimes the thought suggested itself that her 
lover would find some means to avert her ter- 
rible destiny, but when she reflected on the } 
difficulties that beset his path, she saw how | 
improbable was the suggestion and resigned 
herself again to despair. 

At length they reached Constantinople, but 
the shame of being exposed in the public market 
was here spared her; for the merchant, knowing 
the rarity of his prize, resolved that no one should 
see her until she had been offered to the vizier 
himself. Accordingly she was committed to an ; 
elegant apartment, with every luxury at her com- ‘ 
mand; but Zedora still continned inconsolable. 
Her tears, however, heightened her beauty; and 
the merchant, hastening to the vizier, lost no time 
in bringing that high personage to her presence. 
The vizier was charmed with the beautiful Cir- ° 
cassian, and could not conceal his admiration.  { 

“‘Bismillah—she is lovely as a Houri! The | 
Prophet smiles on his servant in having made | 
him acquainted with this flower of the hills. Let ' 
her be sent to my harem at once—merchant, I ° 
pay your price, exorbitant as it seems.” 

‘So beaureous a plant should flourish in no | 
garden less mighty than that of your highness,” 
said the merchant deferentially. ‘It shall be ; 
done as you command.” 

Accordingly Zedora was consigned to the ser- 
vants cf the vizier, who bore her to his palace, a } 
large white structure, looking down, from amid ' 
embowering trees, on the blue Bosphorus. Here | 
she was magnificently attired: menials were ap- ; 
pointed to wait on her; and her sweetmeats and ; 
coffee were brought in on golden dishes, as if ; 
she had been a queen. Toward the close of the } 
sultry afternoon his highness himself appeared, § 
superbly dressed, and with a diamond hilted 
scimetar at his side. Zedora had been looking ; 


? 
; 
was in following on the merchant’s track, and 
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resolved to confess that she loved another and 
to implore his mercy. 

Her tears, her supplicating posture, and her 
pleading voice might have moved the sternest 
bosom, but on the inexorable vizier they had no 
influence. The distress of Zedora augmented 
her beauty, and her new possessor only grew 


{ more eager as he gazed on her charms. He had 


never before seen any one unwilling to share his 
power and riches, and the jaded voluptuary felt, 
from this very opposition to his wishes, a new 
spur to attain them. He avoided a direct reply 
to Zedora's entreaties; but strove to soothe her 
by asking if there was anything she needed which 
the servants had neglected to bring. As her dis- 
tress increased the vizier redoubled his attentions, 
until, at length, finding entreaties vain, the un- 
happy girl gave way to a fainting fit. At this, her 
lord called for her waiting women, and leaving 
her in their charge departed, with an intimation 


¢ to send for him as soon as she became more com- 


posed. 

But in vain they strove to cheer the spirits of 
the imprisoned Circassian. In vain others of her 
nation, who had long since forgotten the land of 


; their birth, and now exulted in ea chains 


that bound them, appeared before her at the com- 


5; mand of the vizier and extolled'the magnificent 


gardens where they walked, the golden caiques 
in which they made excursions on the water, the 


; jewels and dresses that were theirs, the trains of 
¢ servants at their command, and the lofty apart- 
; ments, which a Sultana might envy, reserved for 
’ her especial use by the orders of his highness. 


Nothing could bring sunshine to the heart of 
Zedora. She was inexorable to entreaties, in- 
dignant at threats, immoveable to all their gilded 
bribes. Yet she saw no escape from final dis- 
honor, except by one terrible path, and that she 
was resolved to take, sooner than be false to Rus- 
tan. The crisis came sooner than she expected. 

‘Now, by the beard of the Prophet,”’ said the 


‘ vizier, when he heard that his new slave was still 


inconsolable, *‘I will be trifled with no longer. 
Seven times have the meuzzins called us to 
prayer at day-break, since I purchased this fair 
but obstinate Circassian of the merchant, and she 
still resists alike my entreaties and my promises, 
refusing even to see me. I have indulged her 
whim too long: these women must be driven not 
coaxed: they are like garrisons who though eager 
to surrender, keep up a show of honor, in order 
to make us take them by storm. It shall be so, 
my beautiful Circassian, since you will it. Let 
the slave be brought before me.” 

The person to whom this command was ad- 


anxiously, yet with secret dread, for this inter- ; dressed, an aged eunuch of his harem, bowed 
view; and now she threw herself at his feet, ‘ low and proceeded to execute the order, while 
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the vizier, reclining back on his luxurious cush- 
ions, placed the agate mouth-piece of his chiboque 
to his lips and indolently inhaled the scented 
smoke. Ina few minutes, however, the eunuch 
returned, leading Zedora, who, to the vizier’s 
surprise, for he had expected to see her in tears, 
was perfectly composed. She bowed her head 
on entering the presence, and meekly folded her 
arms before her like her own servants when they 
waited her command. 

The vizier signed for the eunuch to leave them, 
and gazed on her, for a few moments, in silent 
admiration. He had never before seen her person 
set off to such advantage by the attire, and he 


thonght that nothing half so lovely could have } 


been imagined. A superb robe of worked mus- 
lin, spangled with silver, reached to the wide 
trowsers that almost hid the tiny foot; while a 
blue shawl, worn as a zone, afforded a becoming 
relief to the otherwise unbroken whiteness of her 
dress. A richly worked veil hung, like a silver 
mist, over her dark locks. Her beautiful eyes 
were downcast, and she stood like some fair 
statue motionless. But the heightened color on 
her transparent cheek, and the quick heaving of 
her bosom betokened that, under that composed 
demeanor, was a@ heart keenly alive to the peril 
of her situation. 

“Thon art beautiful, but perverse,’”’ said the 
vizier at length, ‘‘know yon not that I have 
power of life and death over you?” 

Zedora made no answer, but remained with 
her arms crossed meekly before her. 

**T love thee, charming Circassian, and will 
make thee queen of my heart,” continued the 
Turk, ‘‘why, then, do you resist my prayers?” 

‘*Because I cannot return your: love,” said 
the maiden looking np. ‘‘ My heart is already 
anothers.” 

‘*Now, by the holy kaaba,”’ said the Turk, in 
a transport of jealousy, ‘‘darest thou tell me 
this? Then, know that you shall be mine— 
have tiifled too long with my own happiness— 
but now—”’ 

As he rose from his seat to advance on Zedora, 
she sprang back and drew a dagger, which she 
had concealed about her person. 

‘«Back, tyrant,” she exclaimed, ‘with this I 
am still free.” 

The Turk paused; then, with a laugh, he flung 
himself back on his divan, exclaiming, ‘thou 
deservest freedom. Bismillah, but I like thy 
courage. I could almost consent to return thee 
to thy country.” 

Oh! noble Moslem,” said Zedora, ‘do so, 
and I will revere your name while I live.”” And, 
joining her hands in supplication, she would have 
flung herself at his feet. 
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; To throw her thus off her guard by his false 
words had been the object of the perfidious Turk, 
and now, springing forward, quick as lightning 
he wrested the dagger from her. Zedora burst 
into tears. 

‘‘Ay! weep on,” said the Turk sneeringly, 
“but tears will not avail you now. Thou art 
; mine from this moment,” and, shading his eyes 
} with his hand, he gazed on her triumphantly, 
{ extending his arm as if to draw her toward him. 
Zedora stepped back and gave a scream. 

‘*Who hears your cries?”’ said the Turk taunt- 
ingly. ‘Where can you call for aid? Invoke all 
2 your saints, but it will be of no avail.” 

3 Had either the speaker or his victim looked up, 
they would have seen a dark form, shrouded in 
; the long garb of a eunuch, slowly rising, at these 
words, from behind the divan like some avenging 

spirit. Stealthily and silently it erected itself to 
$ its full height. In its right hand, half concealed 
by the robe, was a dagger; and as the Turk, now 











on the victim, the dagger was unsheathed and its 
holder leaned forward like an enraged tiger wait- 
ing tospring. Again Zedora screamed and uttered 
the name of Rustan. 

«Call on,”’ said the Turk, in a tone of mockery; 
‘‘but thou art mine, nevertheless.” 

‘Thou liest, false Moslem,” said a stern voice 
behind him, and as he turned to face the bold in- 
truder, the dagger of Rustan himself drove deep 
into the tyrant’s bosom, who fell back on the 
divan dead. Zedora screamed, and sprang into 
her lover’s arms. 

‘‘Hush! There is not a moment to lose. The 
alarm must speedily be given. We must fly this 
instant. It is our only hope,” said Rustan, placing 
one hand on Zedora’s mouth: and at the same 
time lifting her in his arms, he sprang from the 
low window of the apartment into the shelter of 
a neighboring thicket of roses, and hurried on, 
through the secluded paths of the garden, to the 
water side. Here he took from a boat lying 
there, a long mantle, with which he wrapped 
the person of his mistress, covering her head 
with the turban of a man. Then he placed her 
in the boat, sprang in, and rowed swiftly away. 

The means by which Rustan had discovered 
the palace where Zedora was confined, and the 
success with which he had found his way to its 
secret recesses, are almost incredible. But love 
will achieve seeming impossibilities. 

We haye only to add that the lovers safely 
reached Circassia, after many perils, and that 
they lived long and happily among their native 
hills. At least, so say the story-tellers of Da- 
mascus. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Tuis is a season when little is doing in fashions; but 
we have succeeded in procuring a few novelties, which 
have the additional merit of being appropriate. 

Fig. 1.—Waxkinc Dress ror THE Sea-SHore.— 
This costume will be the most recherche one at New- 
port, Cape May, or the Springs! It is at once piquant 
and convenient. The boddice extends partially over 
the hips; something like the skirts of a jockey coat. ; 
A beautiful trimming in cord, of a fanciful pattern, 
reaches up the front of the dress and ornaments the 
corsage The sleeves are tight: the bonnet trimmed 
plainly with ribbon. 

Fie. 11.—Mornina Dress ror Home.—This is par- 
ticularly appropriate for a morning dress in the country. 
The boddice is half high, is made to fit the bust loosely, 
and terminates in 1 rounded waist. The sleeves are } 
loose to the elbow, below which they are puffed in 
the old style. The hair is dressed with charming sim- 
plicity. 

Fic. m1.—Carriace Dress.—This has a very full 

skirt, ornamented with three deep tucks. Waist a 
point: boddice half high; with a lace collar. The 
sleeves extend only to the elbows and are puffed. 
Mitts are worn on the hands. The bonnet is a straw, 
very plainly trimmed with ribbon. This is a charming 
dress for morning visits at the present season of the 
year. 
Fic. 1v.—Mornine Dress For THE Sprincs.—This ; 
costume is expressly designed for a morning dress at 
the fashionable watering places. It is in great favor 
among the fair Parisiennes. The boddice is rather 
low on the shoulders, and rolls open in front, having 
two deep ruffles of the same material extending up- 
ward from each side of the waist. The sleeves are 
similarly adorned, and so too are the skirts. A coquet- 
tish ‘lace cap, trimmed with small field flowers, and 
having a deep tie pendant on the right side completes 
this brilliant costume. 

‘PromenaDe Dresses.—In general these are now 
made with an open corsage, with revers and fichu cor- 
responding in form, embroidered and trimmed with 3 
lace. A single deep flounce is sometimes worn with 
gimp trimming: sometimes there are two or three 
flowers edged with fringe. Dresses in pyramid stripes 
have no flounces, but the skirt is made very full, nine 
or ten breadths often being used. Boddices, which are 
generally made high, are then plain in front, but some- 
what full in the back. Check patterns are very fashiona- 
ble, especially for the sea-shore: these should always 
have the flounce, the corsage, and the sleeves en biats. 
Sleeves, where the dress is a thin muslin, are made 
with bouillons: where it is of heavier material, it is 
usually made tight, with jockeys : some are constructed 
ala Risse, that is, confined at the top by a band, and 
enlarging to the wrist, where another band confines 
them. 

Bonnets.—The gipsey still maintains its favor: we 
have seen two or three flats also on fashiohable dames. 
Generally the trimming is very plain: this gives the 
wearer a chaste and distingue appearance. We have 
seen a new style of capote in crape or paille de riz, 
lined with bouillonnees of tulle, and having wreaths of 
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grass or green seeds. There is a very pretty bonnet 
made of gauze ribbon, fringed—quite a novel and airy- 
looking affair. No change in the shape has occurred. 

Scarrs.—Black lace scarfs, such as was given in 
advance in our plate for May, are more fashionable 
than any other wrap. Next to these come mantelets 
of embroidered muslin trimmed with Valenciennes put 
on plain. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


To MAKE INSTANTANEOUS BEER.—Put a pint anda 
half of water, four tea spoonsful of ginger, a table 
spoonful of lemon juice—sweeten it to the taste with 
syrup or white sugar, and turn it into a junk bottle. 
Have ready a cork to fit the bottle, a string or wire to 
tie it down, and a mallet to drive down the cork. Then 
put into the bottle a heaping teaspoonful of the super 
carbonate of soda, cork it immediately, tie it down, 
then shake the whole up well, cut the string and the 
cork will fly out. Turn it out and drink immediately. 

To MAKE GINGER BEER.—Take an ounce of pow- 
dered ginger, half an ounce of cream of tartar, a large 
lemon sliced, two pounds of loaf sugar, and one gallon 
of water; mix all together, and let it simmer over the 
fire for an hour, then put a table spoonful of yeast to it, 
let it ferment a little time, and then put into stone half- 
pint bottles, and cork it down close for use. 

To BOIL POTATOES MEALY.—Select them of a uni- 
form size, and pour over them cold water, in an un- 
covered pot just sufficient to cover them. When this 
first water nearly boils, pour it off, and replace it with 
a similar quantity of salted cold water. They will thus 
be mealy, and not cracked. The prongs of a fork will 
prove when they are done. 

To MAKE MACASSAR OIL.—Take three quarts of sweet 
salad oil, half a pint of spirits of wine, three ounces of 
cinnamon powder, two ounces of bergamot; put it into 
a large pipkin, and give it a good heat; when it is off 
the fire, and three or four pieces of alkanet root, and 
keep it closely covered for several hours; filter it 
through a funnel lined with blotting paper. 

WHITEWASH THAT WILL NOT RUE OFF.—Mix half a 
pail of lime and water ready to put on the wall; then 
take a gill of wheat flour, mix it up well with a little 
cold water, then pour boiling water over it till it 
thickens. Pour it into the whitewash while hot, and 
stir the whole well together. 

To PRESERVE EGGS.—If you take the eggs as soon as 
the hen has laid them and smear the shells with lard 
or butter, they will keep as good as new laid eggs for 
some time; but if you rub the shells with butter at any 
time, it will keep them good for months, and will pre- 
vent their being hatched. 

To CLEAN STAINS 1N MARBLE.—Tuake a bullock’s 
gall, a gill of soap lees, half a gill of turpentine, and 
make it into a paste with pipe clay; then apply it to 
the marble, and let it dry a day or two; then rub it off ; 
and, if not clean, apply it a second or third time until 
it is clean. 

A CHEAF AND WHOLESOME DRINK.—If you boil two 
gallons of water with a pound of molasses, and work it 
with yeast, it makes an excellent drink; and if taken 
fasting, it relieves coughs and shortness of breath. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Coming of the Mammoth: The Funeral of 


Time; and other poems. By Henry B. Hirst. 1 vol. 
Phillips § Sampson, Boston, 1845. We have here a 
volume that would do credit to the London press. The 
type, paper, ink and printing are unexceptionable. Mr. 
Hirst seems to be aware of the value of first impres- 
sions, and by the very beautiful appearance of his book 
fairly coaxes the critic into good will. 

Many of the poems, indeed, are worthy of their 
dress. The author has cultivated his rythmical faculty 
to the highest degree; and as a versifier stands among 
the foremost in the country. We remember meeting 
with the foliow®g stanzas, many months ago, when we 
were ignorant of the writer’s name; and they struck us 
with admiration as one of the best specimens of dactylic 
verse we had ever seen. 

*« Time—it has passed ; and the lady is pale— 
Pale as the lily that lolls on the gale; 

Weary aud worn she hath waited for years, 
Keeping her grief ever green with her tears :— 


Years will she tarry ; for cold is the clay 
Fettering the form of her Everard Grey.” 


Another characteristic of Mr. Hirst’s poetry is its 


gracefulness. There is much more in the manner in 
which he expresses an idea than in the idea itself; thus, 
in the lines above quoted, the effect is very pretty, even 
apart from the music, though neither the simile nor the 
metaphor is original. And in the following sonnet on 
“Bethlehem,” which is really quite beautiful—and to 
our taste the best thing in the book—the reader will 
find on a close analysis the chief characteristics to be 
sweetness and grace. Those who have been at that 
peaceful Moravian settlement will also perceive the 
exceeding appositeness of the imagery. 


‘A little town, embraced by happy trees, 
Around which sleeps an atmosphere as sweet 
As airs of Paradise; where fairy feet 
Tinkle at midnight on a balmier breeze 
Than ever blew o’er Ceylon’s spicy sea8. 
And where, throughout the long and languid day, 
Poised on the poplar’s silver-rinded spray, 
The Oriole blows his clarion-sounding glees. 
Far brighter spots may beam beneath the sun, 
But none so bland in beauty—none so calm 
With heaven’s own quiet, which, distilling balm, 
Dreams in its streets—and like a kneeling nun 
Hearing high mass, it looks with reverent eyes 
Through clasping greenery on the tranquil skies.” 


This last simile is quite new to us. The whole 
poem, indeed, is an admirable specimen of the sonnet : 
it starts out with the intention of describing a simple 
village, but one around which there hangs an almost 
heavenly repose—accordingly a dreamy beauty is in- 
fused into the reader’s mind by the selection of appro- 
priate imagery; the verse is modulated to a languid 
yet soothing rythm; and the whole closes, by a simile, 
which crowns the poem, with classic purity, like the 
graceful leaves on a Corinthian capital. We have 
but one error to point out in this elegant little composi- 
tion:—“ silver-rinded” and ‘clarion-sounding’”’ come 
in harshly, especially in such close juxta position. Let 
any one read the poem aloud, and he will admit the 
trath of this. 

There is another merit in many of Mr. Hirst’s 
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poems. In his descriptions of nature he is accurate, 
and thoroughly American: no one can mistake his 
landscapes or their accessories for English ones. His 
birds, his flowers, his seasons are all native to the soil : 
he does not describe such things from books, but from 
observation. The consequence of this, and of his choice 
of Saxon words, is a graphic power in his delineations 
of nature such as few equal, and fewer surpass. 

There are many styles observable in this book. No 
one, for instance, if he had met the poems anonymously 
in a newspaper would have supposed that ‘‘ The Le- 
gend of the Mammoth” and the “Funeral of Time” 
were children of the same poetic brain. There is a 
like dissimilarity between ‘The Coming of Autumn” 
and ‘“‘The Ruined Fountain.” We should imagine, 
from this, that the mind of the author was essentially 
suggestive: he hears a good poem; immediately cog- 
nate ideas occur to him, the subject floats through 
¢ his brain day and night, and he is uneasy until he has 
$ produced something which shall rival the other, in his 
; estimation at least. Sometimes the author even goes 
: so far as to imitate the words, at other times the gene- 
} ral air and spirit with which his model begins. We 
think it would not be diffichlt to show the originals 
which led to ‘ Violet-—sweet Violet”—“‘I give thee 
all I may, love,” and “Moments were, but oh! how 
fleeting.” 

A writer possessed of this versatility has much to be 
proud of; but the critic must assign him a rank below 
minds purely inventive. No person can become a great 
poet—the founder of a school—without a fixed style, 
which must also be wholly his own. The weathercock 
that veers to every quarter may do to point the changes 
of the wind, but can never itself originate the current. 
If Mr. Hirst, however, is content with the rank of imi- 
’ tative minds, he assuredly succeeds best in the style of 
; Tennyson. He has most of the qualities necessary for 
; success in that school—grace, melody, a certain’ pic- 
turesqueness, fancy, sweetness, alliteration. But if 
he would soar to the front rank of American poets 
he must discard all styles but that of his own—look 
’ within himself, rely on himself, dare to do for himself 
’ —and the consequence will be, if he succeeds, a longer 
¢ struggle but a more glorious apotheosis. 

Evelyn; or, The Heart Unmasked. A tale of 
< Domestic Life. By Anna Cora Mowatt. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zeiber & Co., 1845. This is a 
very creditable work of fiction, but we cannot alto- 
gether praise its tone: indeed we question the pro- 
priety of such novels when we remember how very 
young most of their readers are. Evelyn, the heroine, 
is married at eighteen, before she is capable of knowing 
what love is, to an estimable man, but one illy fitted to 
become her partner for life. Subsequently she meets 
a Col. Damoreau, by whose fascinating manners her 
heart is made captive; when she elopes after a series 
of abortive struggles between love and duty. Want, 
sickness and death are the fruits of her crime So far 
the moral is well enough. But we think the duty of 
the wife is not dwelt on sufficiently during the course 
of the narrative, while the character of the husband is 
drawn in such hard, wn/oveable outlines that the reader, 
half regrets and half pardons, the fault of the culprit. 
Yet the author’s intention seems to be excellent. 
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Tue New Opera of*\‘ Leonora.”—Decidedly, the 
peculiar “lion” of the day, in the department of the 
fine arts, has been the successful production in this 
city, of the opera of ‘ Leonora,” by Mr. William H. 
Fry; and, though the opera, dle in its lyric form or 
in any other shape, scarcely comes within our general 
scope of critical remark, yet the appearance of an? 
opera, really entitled to the name and altogether Ame- } 
rican in its composition, is an event so unprecedented } 
and so agreeable to national feeling, that,we cannot ‘ 
well suffer it to pass without some degree of aomment. 
An opera of the highest class—not a mere play with > 
songs in it—has always appeared to us oue of the-most { 
extraordinary efforts of human genius. The proceases : 
of the poet and the novelist are obvious. They have ; 
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scious imitation, even the judicious are grieved, while, 


at the same time, opportunity is afforded for carping 
criticism against a work which, in its other portions, 
displays large resources of originality. There is imagi- 
nation enough in Mr. Fry to require that in revision, 
he should discard whatever may be looked upon as 
plagiarism, and that he should rely solely upon himself. 
He has shown, indeed, that he is entitled to take rank 
among the foremost of living composers; and these 
‘“Bellini-isms” aside, there is sufficient beauty in 
** Leonora’’—beauty of its own—to secure to the author 
a lofty place in the temple of musical fame. And we 
rejoice that it is so. In matters of direct utility—in 
government and in practical science—in the fields of 
war and in the pursuits of peace—AfMerica holds no 
second place; and it is with pride that we point to an 
evidence that so fair a beginning has been made to 


‘ ‘ . 6 ; : aie 
to deal with language and idea which are more or less * bear her part in the production of those refining in- 
common to us all. But the operatic composer must, ““Aigences which contribute so powerfully to subdue the 


with singular unity of design, and from the first note ° 
of the overture to the climax of the finale, give inte- ; 
rest to his story and clear expression to the dictates of | 
human passions, by means which are purely artificial. ‘ 
Mere prettinesses—the stringing together of a few 
agreeable airs, to be warbled to the ear—is but the 
infancy of the matter. The great purpose is to reach } 
the heart; and, by masterly groupings of musical ; 
thought, to awaken emotions in the hearer—to sound © 
him in soul “from the lowest note to the top of his 
compass” with an intensity which the plain acting of 
a. story can never attain. Thus, those floods of har- ; 
mony which burst from the instrumental combination 
—now startling by their tempestuous clamor, and again + 
stilled into plaintive wailing—must all have their pur- ; 
pose—must all tend to prepare us in unconscious sym- ° 
pathy for that which is to follow, or to confirm the ° 
feeling already aroused; while the phrases of vocal 
utterance require to be go nicely adapted to the end, 
that we at once recognize their fitness to convey the 
dramatic sentiment which it is meant to embody. It 
follows then, that the opera, in its strictness, is either 
wearisome to excess, vexing the dull ear, else the source | 
of an excitement of delight, which is vainly to be looked 
for elsewhere; and herce, too, a complete success de- ° 
pends not only upon the composer and his musical ° 
adjuncts, but also, and in no slight degree, upon the 
susceptibilities and cultivation of those to whom the 
performance is addressed. 

In regard to ‘‘Leonora” it may, we think, be safely 
said that nothing is required to be conceded to it in its 
position as the pioneer of American operas. It has 
merits which rise above apology; and our impressions 
are given with reference to nothing but the question } 
itself. To speak first of defect—the material error, ' 
and that which forcibly strikes the hearer, lies in a ; 
frequent similarity of thought to ideas already familiar 
in the works of Bellini. It is plain that Bellini is a 
favorite with Mr. Fry, and that his compositions have 
been the subject of the closest study. To this we do 
not so much object, as we confess to a large share in 
such admiration. But there are passages in ‘“‘ Leonora” 
so close in their identity that we at once designate the 
original in “Norma,” the ‘“Sonnambula” and else: | 
where; and feel pained that by, it may be, an uncon- 





asperities of life and to increase its enjoyments. The 
Engtjsh composers, for instance, have of late years 
strivenmanfully—they have done much that is credita- 
ble; but in our opinion, at least, it still remains for them 


; to equal “Leonora.” 


The plot of the opera is much the same as that of 
Bulwer’s “Lady of Lyons,” which, in its turn, was 
derived from the almost forgotten story of ‘‘Perourou, 
the Bellows-mender.”” The scene of ‘‘ Leonora” is laid 
in Spain, at an earlier period than that chosen by Bul- 
wer, and the incidents are somewhat simplified to adapt 
them to the music. The operatic Claude Melnotte 


> bears the name of Julio—we have Leonora for Pau- 


line, and Montalvo instead of Beauseant, the characters 
being sustained by Mr. Frazer, Mrs. Seguin and Mr. 
Seguin, and admirably did they acquit themselves in 
their respective tasks. Better singing has rarely been 
heard in Philadelphia; and the large orchestra and 
powerful chorus were equally admirable. There is, in 
truth, but one cause of regret—that the experiment of 
producing ap original opera wit) such unusual splendor, 
did not prove so profitable as there was reason to de- 
sire—not that the public were cold and indifferent—on 
the contrary—but the exienses were such that even 
liberal receipts could scareely overbalance them; and 


besides, although the dress boxes every night were. 


crowded with a dazzling array of beauty and fashion, 


' yet the extreme heat of the weather during the run of 
: the piece, had its effect in preventing that general and 
‘ continued attendance which was necessary to secure an 


ample remuneration. 





New Pustications.—We have received from Colon 
& Adriance an edition of Seatsfield’s ‘‘ Life in Texas,” 
in three numbers, which are sold for the reduced price 
of twenty-five cents. Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwait 
& Co. have laid on our table a ‘Latin Reader,” by N 
C. Brooks, Esq., apparently a very valuable work. 





MeEzzorTinTs.—We give another superb mezzotint in 
the present number. These engravings are much more 


costly than others, especially in the printing; but they 


are infinitely more acceptable to the public. 
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